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Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
3ond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give, also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
Jt is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 


Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age; are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 


sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 


sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


You can’t take it with you! 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals are invited. 


2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 


4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 


Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 


Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 


Safe Deposit P »xes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 


OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Secretary 
JOSEPH B. FEENEY 


Assistant Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 











OUNG ladies who 


wish to join a Mission- 
ary Order may apply for 


admission to 


MOTHER MISTRESS, 
Box 7, 
ALBERTA, CANADA 
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WE BEGIN OUR TENTH VOLUME 


Goming in August and Later 


S ANNOUNCED in the July issue, 
we begin the tenth year of The Sign 
next month. From the beginning of 
the magazine it has been our con- 

stant aim to make it more worthy of the 

continued support of our Readers. The fol- 

lowing paragraphs give a prospectus of 

the contents of the tenth volume of The Sign. 
* * * * 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who can rightly be 
called a Defender of the Faith, will begin a 
series of twelve articles on the Conflicts of 
Catholicism. While written with all the 
cleverness of a profound thinker, these articles 
will be presented in words readily understood 
by the average mind. 

a * * * 


Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, a distinguished 
convert and outstanding man of letters, will 
contribute an enlightening paper on the 
Church as the real believer in Internationalism. 
Shylock and Internationalism takes its text 
from the Merchant of Venice. 

* * * * 


Miss Enid Dinnis will contribute another of 
her unique stories. It is entitled Bridey Mc- 
Nulty Finds Tomorrow. It will be illus- 
trated by Florence Harrison. We are hoping 
to have a story from Miss Dinnis every month 
of the ensuing year. 

* * * * 


Reverend Francis Shea, C.P., will continue 
his papers on the Sacred Passion. We are 
constantly being complimented on publishing 
Father Francis’ soul-searching reflections. 

* * * * 


Mr. John Gibbons, who achieved sudden 
literary fame with his remarkable “Tramping 
to Lourdes’—a book reviewed in this issue 
and one we heartily commend to all our 
readers—will start a series of odds and ends 
in My Card Index on the Loose. No end of 
humor and history! 


Reverend Anselm Secor, C.P., whose papers 
on Marriage a few years ago attracted wide 
attention, will bring another series on the 
same subject. 


* * * * 


Two of our leading Catholic poets will ap- 
pear in the August issue: The Lark by Dr. 
Denis A. McCarthy and To A Thief in Heaven 
by Reverend Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


* * * * 


The Bargainer from Kerioth will be the first 
of a series of studies of the principal actors 
in the Tragedy of Calvary by Daniel Bloom- 
field Pulsford. These articles will be illustrated 
by W. Rhodes. 


cd * * * 


Table d’Hote Shakespeare, a bit of up-to- 
date humor done in the Elizabethan fashion, 
will be presented by Frank Burton, a new con- 
tributor to The Sign. 


* * * * 


Miss Edith M. Almedingen gives an account, 
in two installments, of her personal experi- 
ences in Soviet Russia. From Red Terror to 
White Peace is the sort of fact that is more 
interesting than fiction. The illustrations are 
by M. O. Reynolds. 


* * * * 


It Happened in August is a collection of 
notes on the Anniversaries of Persons and 
Events of the Month. It is compiled by Fra 
Giovanni. 


* * * * 


Our regular features: The Sign Post, Cur- 
rent Fact and Comment, The Passionists in 
China, Categorica and Book Reviews will be 
retained and improved. 

+ * * * 


May we ask our Readers to help the mission 


of The Sign by prompt renewal of their sub- 
scriptions. 
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Current Fact and Comment 





Objecting to History 


(6 ODERN History” by Professor Carleton 
Hayes, and Associate Professor Parker T. 
Moon, both of Columbia University, was 
banned by acting superintendent Campbell 
of the New York City School Board because of criticism 
levelled against it. The criticism came from Rev. Lef- 
ferd M. A. Haughwout, Rector of St. Ann’s Episco- 
pal Church, Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The Rev. Dr. Haughwout glanced over the history one 
day when his two daughters returned from high school, 
carrying their “Modern History” with them. What 
he read interested him, and he continued to read until 
he had covered the entire book. The result of his read- 
ing was that “Modern History” was unpatriotic, radical, 
and pro-Catholic. 

He made his first protest to the New York School 
Board several months ago. He repeated them. At first 
they were ignored, as the School Board is constantly 
receiving complaint from cranks and troublemakers. 
But Rev. Dr. Haughwout was not to be denied. He 
enlisted the aid of his local school board, and with 
their help finally obtained the banning of the book. 

Immediately a storm of protest arose from several 
organizations, notably the Civic Rights League and the 
Teachers’ Association, both of which are non-sectarian. 
These organizations pointed out that if the school board 
were to ban every book objected to there would be very 
few books left on the list. In this case, they said, 
“Modern History” was banned without a chance of de- 
fense on the part of either authors or publishers, though 
it had been in use for seven years. Such action they 
declared arbitrary and indefensible. 

What were the particular grounds alleged by the Rev. 
Dr. Haughwout in requesting that the book be taken 
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off the list? First, he claimed that Professors Hayes 
and Moon exalted the concept of justice and charity 
towards all nations to the detriment of true nationalism. 
Second, the authors constantly contrasted these present 
times with medieval times to the disadvantage of these 
times. Third, when discussing the Reformation they 
gave a biassed account of the motives and lives of the 
reformers, thus dethroning them from their accepted 
position of real benefactors of mankind. 

These charges in no way demonstrate the falsity of 
“Modern History,” nor constitute grounds for banning 
the book. If there is such a thing as truth, then its 
revelation will invariably cause some people to feel 
annoyed. The trouble so far has been that the truth has 
been buried under the debris of a thousand lies. Lord 
Acton said that history written since the Reformation 
has been “a conspiracy against the truth.” If the truth 
about the lives of Luther, Calvin, and the lesser re- 
formers were known as they really were very few would 
feel comfortable in being called their disciples. Were 
Luther’s vulgarity, truculence, servility, hypocrisy, 
lewdness, debauchery, sycophancy, brutality, and colos- 
sal conceit revealed as they actually existed the false 
value which has been put upon his work would be ap- 
parent to all. Of course those who have been taught 
to revere Luther and such will most likely feel offended 
when they see him and his works painted in their true 
colors. If Rev. Dr. Haughwout is a lover of truth, 
why does he object when Professors Hayes and Moon 
so portray them? Is it because he does not want truth 
when it touches his own saints? 

The same thing may be said of the charge of exag- 
gerated internationalism. The question is not whether 
such principles stir our resentment, but whether these 
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principles are true. If they are, then nothing will be 
gained by denying them or seeking to suppress them. 
“Our country, may she always be right; but right or 
wrong, our country first” has too long been the philoso- 
phy of the many Americans. Such a princip'e cannot 
stand the test of moral scrutiny, and therefore must be 
supplanted with one which will ‘stand four-square with 
the ideal of justice and charity toward all nations. 
The time has come for less flag-waving and more think- 
ing. “Modern History” is trying to show the way 
towards a realization of true nationalism. 

Professors Hayes and Moon endeavor to show that 
the undue exaltation of economics tends to make Ameri- 
cans unscrupulous in getting money. The better side 
of human living—striving for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful—is thereby submerged. And as a conse- 
quence the citizens of the United States, are, as a class, 
lacking in the finer qualities which truly exalt a nation, 
and which were so characteristic of the Middle Ages. 
What harm is there to our school children in saying 
that? If that is “radical” we had all better become 
“radical.” 

If our non-Catholic friends are looking for the truth, 
if they declare that they will embrace truth wherever 
found, they will certainly be hard put to it to be faith- 
ful to their avowed principles in this matter when con- 
fronted with the stern facts of history. What many 
persons want is not truth, but a caricature of truth. 
They will not change their old mumpsimus for the new 
(but correct) sumpsimus. 


Pragmatic Religion 


je) AGMATIC religion means religion suited to the needs 
of the moment, regardless of whether those needs 
conflict with higher and more pressing obligations, We 
have plenty of that brand of religion now. 

If a scientist (sic) declares that miracles are im- 
possible, you will find ministers of churches ascending 
their pulpits and saying that we have passed the age of 
miracles, and that the marvelous things related in the 
sible are either untrue, or exaggerated, or capable of a 
natural explanation. Science (!) says that miracles are 
impossible. Therefore they could not have happened in 
the past, do not happen now, and of course cannot hap- 
pen in the future. Ministers ought to know better than 
repeat the oracle. But in order to appear abreast with 
the latest scientific pronouncement many of them fit 
their religious notions to the teaching of the moment. 
That is pragmatic religion. 

One of the most serious instances of pragmatic religion 
is the concession on the part of many of the non- 
Catholic churches in the matter of moral purity, or in 
which is popularly understood to be included by the 
ubiquitous word “sex.” People are finding that the 
yoke of the Ten Commandments is a restraint on the 
flesh, and forthwith they would like to believe that what 
heretofore has been called sin is no longer sin. 

In order to keep in step with this modern temper 
ministers are found (in quite large numbers, too) who 
countenance restricting the universal force of the Ten 
Commandments, in order that God’s eternal law might 
rest less heavily on the consciences of modern Chris- 
tians. Thus, we are treated to the striking statement of 
she Eastern Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, which openly endorses birth prevention under 
the species plea of “morality and sound scientific know,|- 
edge.” The Conference seems to have been more con- 
cerned with “sound scientific knowledge” than with 
sound and puncture-proof morality. But this is the 
age of pragmatic religion. 

We have another instance of pragmatic religion in 
the Presbyterian Church. In its report on marriage 
and divorce the door is not exactly opened wide to admit 
birth prevention; it is only left ajar. We read: 


“Easy divorce proceedings and easy means of pre- 
venting conception have an intimate connection. That 
there may be a place for contraceptives under medi- 
cal advice, there is no doubt. But it still remains 
that a baby in the home now and then is a splendid 
diversion for those suffering from an uneventful 
married life.” (italics ours.) 


The American Church Monthly (Episcopalian) from 
which we quote, says that this opinion is “unsatisfac- 
tory.” We call it pernicious and damnable. So babies 
are to be desired in order to break the monotony of mar- 
ried life! But what about the time between “now and 
then”? Why the answer is simple: “there may be a 
place for the contraceptive under medical advice.” And 
one may be sure that there are multitudes of doctors 
who will give that kind of advice without much hesi- 
tation. And there are many who will act according to 
it. 

Pragmatic religion is not confined to the United 
States. Here is an extract from a statement of the 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, which appeared in 
the London Daily Mail: 


“There are none of us now who base the founda- 
tions of a moral life, any more than a religious 
life, upon the words, ‘Thou shalt not.’ We want to 
liberate the sex impulse—which is part of the heri- 
tage of humanity—from the impression that it is al- 
ways to be surrounded by negative warnings and 
restraints, and to place it in its rightful place among 
the great creative and formative things of every 
healthy and joyous boy and girl.” 


What the learned Archbishop means by “liberating the 
sex impulse” we cannot say, but we imagine without 
much effort what effect advice of this kind will have on 
those who are kept from wrong by the Ten Command- 
ments. If the Archbishop will read his Bible he will find 
that “Thou shalt not” occurs no less than eight times 
in the revelation of the decalog. But he unctiously 
avers that “there are none of us now who would base the 
foundation of a moral life, any more than a religious 
life, upon the words ‘Thou shalt not.’” Evidently 
religion, old-fashioned, God-fearing religion, must be 
made to conform to what we like “now.” In other words 
—pragmatic religion. 

Convinced Catholics cannot regard these concessions as 
anything less than cowardly surrender to the urge of 
sex liberty and the selfish needs of the moment. Those 
ministers of religion who endorse them should recall the 
threat of God against those who tamper with His law: 
“woe to you that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” (Jsa. 5:20.) 

Thank God, the Catholic Church stands face-front on 


the binding force of the Ten Commandments at all 


times and for all persons. She thunders her “It is 
wrong,” against exery farm .of moral evil, but morse 
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especially against those evils which are eating the vitals 
of nations and leading souls to eternal Hell. Pragmatic 
sects will eventually arrive at their inevitable destina- 
tion, which is pure naturalism, while the Catholic Church 
will stand out more distinctly amid the ruin of the sects 
as strong and enduring as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Catholics may rebel at times under the Church’s un- 
swerving allegiance to the divine law, but that is the 
rice they must pay for the possession of religious truth. 
Concessions to concupiscence may be more agreeable to 
unregenerate human nature, but they are harder on the 
conscience. Only the truth, as found in the total ac- 
ceptance of God’s law, will bring true liberty. “The 
truth [not pragmatism] will make you free!” 


St. Bonaventure’s Seminary 


n May 6, fire destroyed the ecclesiastical seminary, 
Q the chapel, administration building, and the dining 
hall of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary at St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. Priceless paintings and books perished in 
the ames. The total loss is estimated at $2,000,000. 

St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, conducted by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, is one of the oldest institutions in western 
New York. During the seventy-five years of its ex- 
istence it has been engaged in the noble work of edu- 
cating young men for the priesthood and for business 
and professional life. The Franciscan Fathers have al- 
ways welcomed poor but deserving youths to their semi- 
nary and college. Many priests and laymen owe their 
education and success in life in both the Church and 
the State to their generosity and encouragement. 

In the present plight of the institution the alumni 
and friends of the Franciscan Fathers have an oppor- 
tunity to help repair the loss caused by fire. St. Bon- 
aventure’s richly deserves support in its hour of need. 
For those who have benefitted by the education which 
they have received within its hallowed walls, contribu- 
tions towards rebuilding is but an act of gratitude. For 
those who are interested in the education of youth it is 
an act looking towards the perpetuation of the Catholic 
priesthood and the formation of a virile, intelligent, loyal 
Catholic laity. Tue Sicn expresses its hearty sym- 
pathy to the Friars Minor over their great loss, and 
entertains the hope that they will soon and abundantly 
btain assistance in replacing with new and larger 
buildings those which were so suddenly destroyed. 


Not One Day Only 


oye. May 11, was observed throughout the 
country as “Mothers’ Day.” Leaving out of con- 
sideration the florists, the confectionists, the booksellers, 
and the telegraph companies (all of whom are sus- 
piciously concerned over Mothers’ Day) it is neverthe- 
less fitting that the mothers of the country should be 


thought of and honored in a special way on one day of 
the year. 

But the observance of Mothers’ Day evokes several 
thoughts. 

First, it is a strange thing that it was left to the 
United States of America in the year 1927, to hit upon 
the idea that it would be a good thing to send gifts 
to mother and also regard her as the personification of 
love, loyalty, and so forth. It has always been our im- 
pression that these sentiments, united to unswerving 
obedience, respect, and love were inculcated by the 
commandments of Almighty God thousands of years 
ago. In God’s estimation every day should be Mothers’ 
Day—and Father’s Day too. The best way to treat 
Father and Mother is to obey God’s Commandments. 
Then it will not be necessary for us to listen to the 
florist, the confectioner, the bookseller, and the Western 
Union. 

Second, if the country is to continue to observe 
Mothers’ Day, there must be children born who will 
have mothers to love, cherish, and obey; mothers to 
whom they can send roses, candy, books, and tele- 
grams. But if birth control continues to scuttle families, 
Catholic as well as non-Catholic, there is danger that 
there will be no mothers to receive gifts, since there 
will be no children to think of sending them. 


Third, mothers of the country ought to do some 
straight thinking, and take occasion from the observ- 
ance of Mothers’ Day to fit themselves to become better 
mothers, mothers truly worthy of hearty reverence and 
love, not mothers to sentimentalize over. Let mothers 
endeavor to raise children in the discipline of the Lord. 
By so doing they will be doing something worth-while 
for God and country. Instead of a telegram and a box 
of candy they will receive the commendation, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


Not in the List 


RESIDENT Hoover was given five hundred books by 
The American Booksellers Association for the 
White House library. The idea originated in the mind 
of a friend while on a visit to the White House shortly 
after the inauguration of President Hoover. He no- 
ticed that when the President’s family wished to turn to 
books for relaxation there were none available. This inci- 
dent inspired the Booksellers to set about supplying the 
deficiency. 

The five hundred books were divided into fiction, 
travel, biography, scientific, educational, and religious 
works. Among the religious books one might have ex- 
pected to find a life of Christ or a Bible. But neither is 
included in the list. Could it have been that the donors 
thought that the President and his family were not in- 
terested in Him “by whom kings reign and lawmakers 
decree just things”? Everyone in authority ought to 
be at least interested in God, from Whom his authority 
and jurisdiction come. But then perhaps the President 
has a life of Christ and a Bible. 





Gategorica: 


On Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Edited by N. M. Law 


UNHARMED BY “DE BUNKERS” 


A Red Book poet finds that the great men of 
the past still remain great despite the attacks of “de- 
bunkers” : 


Tue Op Sturr STANpDs 
By Berton BRALEY 


Although, as through the world he plodded, 
It’s said that Homer sometimes nodded, 
Note this about that poet-roamer— 

It wasn’t nodding made him Homer! 


It’s true that Alexander drank 

And was at times a sot, a tank, 

But set this also down, with candor, 
It wasn’t drink made Alexander! 


Caesar had weaknesses galore, 

He revelled and he drank and swore; 
He had his foibles such as these are, 
But—weaknesses did not make Caesar! 


Napoleon was given to 

Doing some things he shouldn’t do; 
These were his weak and phony part— 
They did not make his Bonaparte! 


Washington, too, its plain to see, 
Had all the faults of you and me; 
But when all this is said and done, 
They didn’t make him Washington! 


So let “de bunkers” do their worst— 
When all their stories are rehearsed, 
They only serve to prove afresh 

The Spirit’s mightier than the Flesh! 


NEW FORM OF EXERCISE 


Thomas L. Masson reveals a new form of exercise 
in Life. One cardinal principle of this system is never 
to exercise to the point of exertion: 


“T have a new system of exercise,” remarked J. B. Calu- 
met on Sunday morning. 

“What is it now?” asked Mrs. Clara Calumet. 

“T will briefly explain. It consists entirely of thinking.” 

“Thinking! When did you learn that?” 

“Don’t be nasty. Matter has recently been reduced by 
science to little things called electrons. Although quite 
invisible to the naked eye or even microscope, they have 
extraordinary agility. Some of them group themselves to- 
gether in masses like football players and make up parts 
of our bodies; others float about just as they feel like it, but 
if you direct your mind to them you can bunch them up 
mentally anyway you like and get them to do the most 
amazing stunts—work for you. For example, I am now 
directing my thought up and down my spinal column. Sev- 
eral billions of electrons are obeying my orders. I feel 
stimulated, rejuvenated. See how my eye brightens!” 

“A little brightening won’t do it any harm.” 

“Suppose I wish to flex my biceps. In the old days I 
would resort to a gymnasium, or tediously raise dumb- 
bells. Now I merely focus my mind on my upper arm.” 


“What does that do?” 

“Makes me stronger all the time. I shall soon be ab'e 
to raise hundreds of pounds. It gives me the ruddy glow 
of health noticeable in all vigorous and radiating person- 
alities. It reduces my waist line. I am at peace. I am 
happy. I feel like singing all the time.” 

“Nothing disconcerts you?” 

“Nothing. How can it? If any disturbance arises, | 
direct my thoughts there. The electrons form in armies 
to conquer the rebellious region and all’s quiet on the 
Potomac once more.” 

“You never feel fatigue?” 

“Never.” 

“Good! Here’s a bucket, a sponge, and a chamois. Speed 
out now to the garage and give the car a wash and polis!).” 

J. B. Calumet smiled dreamily as he reached for the 
Sunday paper. 

“T’ll just sit and think about it,” he said with an illu- 
minating smile. 


MORBUS SABBATICUS 


At last we have discovered the symptoms and peculiar 
features of morbus sabbaticus. From The Living 
Church: 


Morbus Sabbaticus, or Sunday sickness, is a disease 
peculiar to Church-goers. The attack comes on suddenly 
every Sunday. No symptoms are felt. On Saturday night 
the patient sleeps well, eats a hearty breakfast; but about 
Church time an attack comes on, and continues till services 
are over for the morning. Then the patient feels easy, and 
eats a hearty dinner. In the afternoon he feels much bet- 
ter, and is able to take a walk and talk about golf or poli- 
tics. 

About church time he gets another attack, and stays 
at home. He retires early—sometimes—sleeps well, and 
wakes up on Monday morning refreshed and able to go to 
work, and does not have any symptoms of the disease until 
the next Sunday. 

The peculiar features of the disease are: 

1, It always attacks professing Church people. 

2. It never makes its appearance except on Sundays 

3. The symptoms vary but it never interferes with the 
sleep and appetite. 

4. It never lasts more than twenty-four hours. 

5. No physician is ever called in. 

6. It is becoming painfully prevalent and is alarmingly 
infectious. Make no friends of the infected. 

7. No remedy is known for it except prayer. 

8. Unless checked it always proves fatal in the end—to 
the soul. 


NOTICED ON A SHIP 


Bruce Barton noticed these things while crossing tlie 
Atlantic. The good priest will feel complimented wiien 
he reads what a great newspaper evangelist says about 
him. From The American Magazine: 

Women write more letters than men. 
write more than pretty women. 

When the dining-room doors are opened the fattest peo- 
ple are always the first to reach the table. 

These are days of young-looking grand-parents. Thire 
are six sets on the ship. Not one of them looks much over 
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ffty, and one couple looks not more than thirty-five. 
jhe loneliest place on the ship during the day is the bar. 

One man said: “It’s funny. As soon as I am where I 

can get liquor without any trouble, I never seem to want it.” 

If a man’s thoughts make his face, then there is a priest 
on this boat who thinks the thoughts of an angel. And 
there is one man who ought to be hung. 

People get on a boat tired out, with a “speak-to-me-and- 
'll-bite-you” expression. The fourth day out they loosen 
up and are wonderful. 

It’s hard to make living good if the liver is bad. 


WHAT LOSS OF FAITH MEANS 


We all know what it means to lose money. In many 
instances those who have lost large sums have taken 
their lives, as happened after the stock market crash 
of last year. But loss of money is nothing in com- 
parison to loss of faith. This is how The Catholic 
Mind of Dublin pictures the loss of faith in a child. But 
the same sad effects are felt by adults as well: 


Do we ever seriously ask ourselves what the loss of a 
child’s faith means to the child and to the Catholic Church? 
lhe child has lost the beautiful and consoling sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. It can never during 
the course of its life kneel at the feet of God’s representa- 
tive in the Confessional and have its sins remitted: It can 
never kneel at the altar rails and receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. To it devotion 
to the Holy Mother of God is a closed book: it can never 
turn in prayer to God’s Mother and pour forth its petitions 
for her gracious help. The Communion of Saints means 
nothing to it: it cannot enter into familiar conversation with 

e holy ones who have won their crown in Heaven, and 
who are so willing to help us here on earth: in fact all the 
beautiful spiritual life of the Catholic Church is lost to it, 
and instead it, at best, receives a creed which is fast drift- 
ing into infidelity. When the end comes there is no 
Extreme Unction to strengthen it; no Holy Viaticum to 
prepare it for the last long journey: no final absolution to 
purify its soul as it enters the presence of the God it 
scarcely knew in life. 


RADIO IN CHINA 


The Illustrated China Review tells of plans for erect- 
ing a broadcasting station in Nanking, which will be 
one of the most powerful radio stations in the world. 
But the question arises—how will the poor natives in 
the interior be able to tune in? The answer is that they 
will not. They need rice and not radios: 


A contract has just been signed by the Central Govern- 
ment for the erection in Nanking of one of the most power- 


t 


ful — Broadcasting Stations ever built in any part of 
the world. 

The Radio Station will be erected for the Government 
by the Telefunken Co. of Berlin, represented by the Siemens 
China Co. It will be powerful enough to cover the whole 
area of the Chinese Republic as well as surrounding coun- 
tries. The broadcasting will be audible in the remotest 
parts of the country, and will serve not only to weld the 
political and economic unification of the nation but will 
also contribute, as in other countries, to the education and 
entertainment of the people. 

The transmitter plant will be erected near the Yangtsze 
River and two 400 feet self-supporting stee] masts will be 
a conspicuous landmark of the capital in the near future. A 
power plant of 600 hp. will render the broadcasting station 
independent of power supply from the city electricity works. 
All the latest inventions for automatic control and safety 


devices will be provided. A special cable will connect the 
transmitting-station with the “studio” which will be situated 
in the centre of the capital; and arrangements will be made 
so that all Government offices as well as theatres, entertain- 
ment-halls, etc., can be connected via the studio to the 
transmitting station. 

In this connection, a number of Chinese radio engineers 
will leave shortly on an inspection tour in Germany where 
they will have opportunity to study the organization of the 
German broadcasting services and to inspect the leading 
German electrical concerns. 


MUSIC LACKING CHARM 


Contrary emotions may produce the same effects. At 
least they did in this instance. From The New Yorker: 


Two people told us this story about Dr. Karl Muck, who 
is in Germany now, conductor at the Berlin State Opera. 
Herr Muck was rehearsing the orchestra one day when 
something went wrong, sadly wrong. With a violent gesture 
he brought all instruments to a stop and, waving his arms 
wildly, berated the offending musicians, calling the gods to 
witness that they were a bunch of leatherheads. After the 
outbreak he repented, and apologized. “I am sorry,” he 
said. “It’s because I love music so—I get carried away 
with it—sometimes I don’t know what I do—you must ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen.” He then resumed the composition. 
A little later he noticed one of the violinists making strange 
little jerky movements with his bow, and heard strange 
jerky little sounds. He held up his hand for silence and 
this time kept grim hold of his emotion. He addressed the 
offender in sorrow, not anger. “What is wrong, sir?” he 
asked quietly. The fiddler gazed at him sadly. “I am 
sorry, Herr Doktor,” he said, “but I hate music.” 


THE MEANEST MAN 


An Associated Press dispatch reveals the ingenious 
method of one man to obtain perpetual motion—at the 
trolley company’s expense: 

George Crowner, 42, a Chicago commuter from Villa 
Park, seemed to have an everlasting twenty-five-ride ticket. 
But finally the fact that Crowner’s little pasteboard never 
seemed to grow smaller despite the daily nibbling of a 
punch puzzled the conductor who punched it every night. 

Discovery that the commuter had been pasting the 
punched-out portion back into the ticket caused charges of 
operating a confidence game to be placed against him. He 
was placed on probation. 


FREE ADVICE TO HUSBANDS 


At last we have the long-sought-for remedy whereby 
to mollify and sweeten grouchy wives. If husbands so 
harrassed cannot follow specifications, they’ll have to 
do the best they can. From the New York World: 


The wife’s evening grouch that confronts husbands dash- 
ing into their homes for dinner was given a scientific ex- 
planation today by the Household Economic Council. 

The grouch is due to tired feet. 

“Most husbands don’t realize their wives bump around 
over hard floors from three to eight miles a day in the 
performance of ordinary household tasks,” the organiza- 
tion’s bulletin siates. 

“This results in fatigue that brings the zero hour of a 
wife’s resistance around 4 P.M. That is just the time she 
has to start cooking dinner. No wonder the steak is burned 
and the potatoes underdone, leading to an exchange of 
growls between husband and wife at the table.” 
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The antidote for tired feet is just as ingenious as its 
diagnosis. 

“If women only had a big backyard full of springy turf 
that they could romp around on every afternoon, they never 
would get on nervous edge,” states the bulletin. 

“The resiliency of exercise for the feet on a grassy plot 
has a wonderful tonic effect on nerves.” 


SHIPWRECK KELLY OVERLOOKED! 


La Presse Associée of Paris recounts the marvels 
performed during the year 1929. Strange that Ship- 
wreck Kelly was overlooked—the champion flag ‘pole 
sitter of all time: 

During 1929 some very curious records were broken. An 
American in Chicago, Karandny by name, swallowed in 
seventy-nine seconds forty raw eggs. A Belgian, Auguste 
Meunier, wrote 17,131 words on a postal card. Miss Edna 
Asselin, at Los Angeles, in a public demonstration, washed 
in thirty-eight seconds a floor eight yards long and two 
yards wide. An Austrian named Hagavsuk danced seventy- 
nine hours without stopping, and an American pianist named 
Karupf played for sixty-four hours. Finally, the cashier of 
a London bank, Mr. Greenfield, counted in nine minutes 
1,000 coins, and sorted them into piles. 


ATLANTIC SPEED RECORDS 


Vast progress has been made since Columbus made 
his first voyage to America. The New York Herald- 
Tribune gives the history of trans-Atlantic crossings 
as a glance. It seems that the speed limit has been 
reached, at least as regards vessels: 

The progressive reduction of the trans-Atlantic passage is 
shown by the following records: 

1492—Christopher Columbus, 69 days estimated. 

1819—Savannah (side-wheeler), Savannah, 
Liverpool, 26 days. 

1840—Acadia, 11 days 4 hours. 

1841—Acadia, 9 days 21 hours. 

1863—Scotia, 8 days 3 hours. 

1889—City of Paris, 5 days 19 hours 18 minutes. 

1928 (July)—Mauretania, 5 days 3 hours 17 minutes. 

1928 (September )—Mauretania, 5 days 2 hours 34 min. 

1929 (July)—Bremen, 4 days 17 hours 42 minutes. 

1929 (October)—Bremen, 4 days 17 hours 24 minutes. 

1930 (March)—Europa, 4 days 17 hours 6 minutes. 


Ga., to 


WHY SOME STAY OUT 


The italics are ours in this editorial from the Episco- 
palian organ, The Churchman: 


The announcement that the Rev. Dr. Selden P. Delany, 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, 
and formerly editor of the Anglo-Catholic American Church 
Monthly, has resigned his rectorship because of his purpose 
to enter the Roman Catholic Church is of interest to mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Delany, reared a Pres- 
byterian, has long been prominent and influential as an 
Anglo-Catholic. Though of strong convictions in church- 
manship, as made plain in his proposed change of al- 
legiance, Dr. Delany has always been a fair-minded ex- 
ponent of his position. To great numbers of people in 
the Episcopal Church it will seem that he has made an 
entirely logical decision. Such a step as that which he 
proposes to take can scarcely be decided upon without deep 
searchings of the heart and very real courage. There are 
many other Anglo-Catholics who would change their al- 
legiance to that of Rome were it not for the personal af- 
filiations involved, both in the present and in the future. 
The Churchman wishes Dr. Delany every happiness in his 
new association. 


WHAT A PASTOR NEEDS 


The Rev. George Caleb Moor, a Baptist clergyman, 
gives a catalog of virtues necessary for the successful 
pastor. We hope that those already in that office, and 
others looking forward to it, do not become discouraged: 

The strength of an ox. 

The tenacity of a bull-dog. 

The daring of a lion. 

The patience of a donkey. 

The industry of a beaver. 

The versality of a chameleon. 

The vision of an eagle. 

The melodies of a nightingale. 

The meekness of a lamb. 

The hide of a rhinoceros. 

The disposition of an angel. 

The resignation of an incurable. 

The loyalty of an apostle. 

The heroism of a martyr. 

The faithfulness of a prophet. 

The tenderness of a shepherd. 

The fervency of an evangelist. 

The devotion of a mother. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
Merle Colby in the Aélantic Monthly: 
Sunday morning, near Wheeling, on the Ohio, June 1810 


Hold up, hold up, you Jersey folk, 
Fetch in the reins, you ’Ghany men! 
All Yanks and Dutchies hold your yoke, 
The foremost wagon’s bogged again. 
Bogged down hub-deep in ’Hio clay— 
The Devil take these watersheds. 
Hi-yup! The foremost wagon, hey! 
Pour leather in them tender-breds! 

(Here shall the horses bow their heads.) 


Come up, come up, you wagoneers, 
Hitch up your belts a notch or two; 
Bring on that team of bull-neck steers— 
There’s work ahead for steers to do. 
On-hook them horses’ traces, Jem, 


Yoke on them critters. Jonas, peel 

Your coat, and fling it under ’em— 

They’ve lost their footen—let ’em feel]. . . . 
(In this place shall the oxen kneel.) 


You jaunten-men, you ’Ginny lads, 
You Methody one-horse preacher folks, 
Light down from off your drivers’ pads 
And put your weight against them spokes, 
She’s clear. Hi-yup, and let ’em roll! 
Pass on the word we roll again. 
—The Devil takes the Devil’s toll, 
But can’t keep Us from travelen! 

(And all the people shall say Amen.) 


NO CHRISTIANS IN THE PLACE 


This poor traveller had the misfortune to use a word 
which can be taken in more than one sense. Much to 
his discomfort, it was taken in the wrong one. From 
Truth: 


A traveler arrived at a small borderland village very 
late at night. He went from house to house endeavoring to 
find a night’s lodging but found each in darkness, and no one 
could be persuaded to give him hospitality. At length 
he knocked at a small house in despair and, when a head 
finally appeared at the bedroom window above, asked for 
lodging, but it was refused. “Aren’t there any Christians 
in this place?” he asked, desperately. “No, sir,” was the 
reply, “we’re all Johnsons and Jardines.” 





“Whither Judaism? 


HOW A CONVERT SEES THE SITUATION 


HE lost sheep of the House 
of Israel are scattering 
spiritually as never before 
in the history of Judaism. 

Broadly speaking, they are going 
three ways: towards Protestantism, 
Socialism and Rationalism. The 
number who enter the one and only 
Church established by the Messiah 
are relatively so few in numbers that 
they stand as an indictment against 
the inactivity of Catholics among 
the scattered kindred of Our Lord. 

Protestants are working vigorous- 
ly in many localities among Jews. 
Dozens of Hebrew-Ohristian minis- 
ters devote their entire time to win- 
ning their fellow Hebrews for their 
various Protestant denominations. 
The Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion in Baltimore is doing a unique 
work among Jews in the South. It 
sends its Jewish Missionary Maga- 
sine into five thousand Jewish homes, 
it encourages Jews to read the New 


By Davin GoLpsTEIN 


Testament and conducts open air 
meetings during the summer months. 
A similar work is being done from 
the Chicago Hebrew Mission on 
South Kedzie Avenue where a letter 
brings an interesting collection of 
pamphlets in English, Hebrew and 
Yiddish. The Christian Witness of 
Israel is another publication through 
which work is carried on “for the 
evangelization of the Jews.” It re- 
ports having sent out four hundred 
thousand “Dear Hebrew Friend” let- 
ters in five years. Its Editor reports 
the enlistment of about six hundred 
“mail evangelists” to whom addresses 
of Jews are furnished for propa- 
ganda work. 

Of all the sects, Ohristian Scien- 
tists lead in making an inroad to 
Judaism. It was after seventy 
thousand Jews had entered the 
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Church of Christ Scientist in New 
York that Rabbi Morris Lichenstein 
organized a counteracting sect—‘‘He- 
brew Science”—which makes a futile 
endeavor to check the loss by advo- 
cating a religion which denies fear 
of God, belief in Heaven and Hell, 
discourages the use of doctors and 
relies upon prayer alone for healing. 


HOUGH Jews resent the work of 
C Hebrew Missions in _ their 
midst, the sectaries continue with 
patience to ‘carry on their Protestant 
propaganda. I, myself, had my 
curiosity or rather my doubt aroused 
for the first time as to the possibility 
of the Messiah coming in the future 
by a pamphlet seen in the show win- 
dow of a Hebrew-Christian Mission 
while passing through the Jewish 
district of Boston. It was courte- 
ously presented to me when I dropped 
into the mission store to purchase it. 
It shook my faith in the Judaism of 
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today as the religion of God. It im- 
pressed upon me the fact that if the 
Messiah was to be born in the House 
of David how humanly impossible it 
was considering that there is no 
House of David in which an Emanu- 
el could be born. This thought was 
further enforced by reading in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia of the “calami- 
ty” caused by the destruction of the 
Jewish genealogical tables upon 
which the record of the existence of 
Israel in different tribes and houses 
depended. This awakened in me the 
reflection—“Has the Messiah come? 


Is Jesus Christ the real Messiah?” 

The inroad of Socialism into Ju- 
daism leads many of the scattered 
sheep of the House of Israel into 
Atheism. One has but to read the 
lists of names of Socialists and Com- 
munists in the public press in times 
of radical demonstrations to realize 
that the fate Theodor Herzl, the 
father of modern Zionism, bemoaned 
has taken place. Four decades have 
passed since he said in his “Jewish 
State” that Zionism was necessary 
to check the “abundance of mediocre 
intellects” who now “endanger our 


social position” together with “edu- 
cated Jews without means who are 
fast becoming Socialists.” 

The most vicious opponents of 
Judaism, its Hebrew language and its 
Zionist idea, are ex-Jews in the So- 
cialist movement especially in the 
land of Socialism-Applied. Hard 
though the lot of the Jews was under 
the tyranny of the Czars their per- 
secution kept Judaism intact. The 
millions of Jews in Russia being 
compelled to live with the “Pale” had 
a territory, a nation of their own 
within a nation, they held to their 
own language and religious customs 
and thus strengthened orthodox Ju- 
daism. The “Pale” is no miore. In 
place of the tyranny of the Czars a 
persecution of a different character 
is being intensely centered against 
Jews, which, if the Bolshevist régime 
continues, is destined to undermine 
the belief in Judaism in this greatest 
center of orthodoxy in the world. 


1s unholy campaign in the 

Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is carried on by the “Yevsek- 
zia,” the section of the Communist 
Party composed of ex-Jews. It is 
a “heresy hunting organization” be- 
hind which stands the power of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. The 
“Yevsekzia” places a bar upon re- 
ligious services and customs, it wages 
war against Hebrew (the holy lan- 
guage of the children of Israel) by 
insisting upon the use of Yiddish or 
Russian. It considers connection 
with Zionism to be counter-revolu- 
tionary action and so subjects Zion- 
ists to deportation or imprisonment. 
Hebrew is permitted legally but prac- 
tically it is prohibited. It may be 
taught but the person teaching it or 
being taught is subject to arrest for 
anti-Socialist plotting. 

By compelling Jewish boys and 
girls to attend Bolshevist schools, 
where they are taught and encour- 
aged to despise religious beliefs and 
customs, opposition to Judaism is car- 
ried through the children into ortho- 
dox homes. Jewish toilers who dare 
to keep away from work on religious 
holidays, who marry in accordance 
with Jewish rites, or have their chil- 
dren circumcised are often denied an 
opportunity to earn their living. 

e utter contempt of these ex- 
Jews for the faith of their fathers 1s 
seen in the movement organized re- 
cently to construct an aeroplane 
called Biro-Bidjan, the name of the 
Russian-Jewish colonization territory 
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for which funds are being raised by 
Jews in America. The money for 
this aeroplane was raised by the 
Yevsekes from wages earned by 
Jews working on the two holiest days 
of the year, Rosh Hashonah (New 
Year’s Day) and Yom Kippur (the 
Day of Atonement). Jews failing to 
work on these days and to contribute 
the pay earned to this supposed-to- 
be voluntary collection would find 
themselves confronted with intense 
hostility and likely to be deprived of 
an opportunity to earn their bread 
and butter. Thus Jews are forced 
by their own people to contribute to 
this anti-Jewish propaganda. 

It was from Russia that America 
used to receive its annual influx of 
orthodox Jews who stabilized Juda- 
ism somewhat with its adherents to 
the Mosaic Law of the Dispora. The 
quota immigration law keeps near- 
ly all of them in Russia where the 
Socialist government undermines the 
religion of the young Israelites 
whose orthodox parents still make 
their pathetic act of faith for the 
coming of the Messiah Who has al- 
ready come, 


HE greatest inroad into Judaism 
© in America is due to ration- 
alism which effects Rabbis as well as 
the Jewish literati and their follow- 
ers. It is this rationalism which 
caused a “Hebrew” instead of a 
“Jewish” University to be erected on 
Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, with a 
New York rationalist Rabbi as Chan- 
cellor, despite the protest of ortho- 
dox Jews. It is seen in the open 
repudiation of things Mosaic by 
Rabbis of prominence. For instance, 
Rabbi Louis A. Wolsey, addressing 
the Young Mens Hebrew Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, said (March 17, 
1929) that “it is possible for a Jew 
to disbelieve entirely the tenets of 
Judaism and still remain a Jew.” It 
is seen in the membership (without 
protest) of three Rabbis among the 
nine clergymen on the directorate of 
the American Birth Control League. 
It is this rationalism which caused 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein to protest to 
the Rabbinical Assembly in Long 
Branch, N. J. (July, 1929) against 
the invasion of secularism into the 
Synagogue which threatens “the Jew- 
ish idea of God with confusion un- 
paralleled in the history of ancient 
Judaism.” He said that “there is a 
tendency in some synagogue circles 
to dethrone Israel’s classic God while 
offering an heir-apparent who is 
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sickly, anemic and impotent.” 
Among the dozens of effective 
writers and speakers of orthodox 
parentage whose popularity has en- 
abled them to scatter the Jews 
spiritually with their rationalism are 
Einstein, the mathematician, who 
has substituted the god of the ex- 
communicated Spinoza for the God 
Jehovah; Sigmund Frued, father of 
psychoanalysis, who declares religion 
to be “an illusion”; Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn whose “god” is a force, direc- 
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tion within the universe”; Walter 
Lippman, editor of the N. Y. World, 
who has a new God-less morality 
to take the place of the morality of 
Judaism and Christianity; George 
Brandes who holds Jesus to be as 
much a myth as William Tell; Emil 
Ludwig, Morris Hillquitt, Emile Ber- 
liner—all of them called “Jews” in 
the Jewish press despite the fact that 
their concepts of God are as far from 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob as is the “God” of Trotsky 
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ALPHONSE AND THEODORE RATISBONNE. CONVERTS THEMSELVES THEY STARTED 
A SPECIAL WORK FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS TO CATHOLICISM. 


who afflicted Russia with atheistic 
Socialism. 

The departure of the sons of Ja- 
cob from the faith of their fathers 
and the religious divisions among 
them may be graphically seen in four 
successive generations of the Wise 
family. The first, Joseph Hirsh 
Weiss, was a chief Rabbi. He was 
considered to be one of the most un- 
compromising orthodox Jews of his 


time in Europe. He is said to have 
believed fervently in the unchange- 
able, eternal God of Israel. He be- 
lieved in the whole Mosaic Law and 
lived up to its formalism. He also 
believed the miracles and prophesies 
in the Bible and prayed daily for the 
coming of the Messiah who “although 
he tarries nevertheless will come.” 
He believed in the return of the Jews 
to Zion, the rebuilding of the Tem- 
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ple, the reinstitution of the sacrifice, 
prayers for the dead and the resur- 
rection of the body. 

His son, Rabbi Aaron Wise, was 
brought up and ordained in Hun- 
gary according to the orthodox belief 
of his father. He came to America 
and was associated with the Reform 
movement of this time, becoming an 
exponent of its emasculated Juda- 
ism. He no longer required that 
heads be covered in the Synagogue, 
that all weekly services be held on 
the Jewish Sabbath, that the ortho- 
dox dietary regulations be observed, 
that the Law in the Torah be con- 
sidered immutable, that prayers 
should be said for the coming of a 
personal Messiah. He was one of 
the pioneers in blazing the way of 
Reform Judaism in America which 
is merely a negation of orthodoxy. 


N THE third generation came 

Stephen S. Wise, trained for the 
rabbinical calling in the school of 
“advanced” Judaism. He imbibed 
more of the rationalism of modern- 
ism than did his father and became 
one of the foremost exponents of 
liberal Judaism in America, the kind 
which he boasts “my father’s father 
helped to excommunicate.” From his 
Free Synagogue pulpit in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, he sent forth 
his rationalistic Judaism throughout 
the land. To him miracles are fairy 
tales. He denies that God gave 
Moses the Commandments on tablets 
of stone and challenges anybody to 
bring charges against him for heresy, 
as if there were an authority in his 
synagogue with power to test his 
orthodoxy. He holds Judaism to be 
an evolutionary religion which is in 
its Messianic age today never having 
had an unchangeable law requiring 
belief in a personal Messiah. He 
repudiates “ecclesiastical Judaism,” 
claims Christ as a Jew who never be- 
lieved the things which Christians 
claim Him to have preached, prac- 
ticed and commanded to be done. He 
is the most forceful disintegrator of 
things basically Jewish from a doc- 
trinal standpoint in America. 

In the fourth generation came 
James Waterman Wise who is called 
“a Jewish Martin Luther.” This only 
son of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise quit 
the seminary for the public platform. 
He found the liberalism of his father 
to be so antiquated that instead o! 
carrying forward the Rabbinical line 
of the Wise family he has dedicated 
his pen and voice to the work of 
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“liberalizing liberal Judaism.” The 
orthodoxy of his great grandfather 
he holds to be dead; the Reform 
Judaism of his grandfather he found 
to be as lifeless as the orthodoxy be- 
fore it; and the liberalism of his 
father (which denied Judaism as 
Law which must be obeyed) he holds 
to have developed dogmas of its own 
from which Jews have evolved. This, 
says he, is the reason why the Syna- 
gogue has lost its influence among 
American Jews. 

This “most advanced” rationalist 
in Judaic-America calls for a mod- 
ern dogma-less Judaism that will not 
positively assert the existence of 
God or the immortality of the soul. 
They are to be “pondered over and 
dealt with” merely as “vital possibili- 
ties.” He calls upon the Jews to 
claim Christ as their own. He says 
that “the whole question of his 
[Christ’s] messiahship, of the unique 
incarnation in him of the spirit of 
God, of his perfection and sinless- 
ness, and of his atonement and med- 
lation for all men, all of this the Jew 
can afford to ignore.” He goes on 
to advise that in sermons and lec- 
tures Jews should go further than 
proving that Jesus was a Jew. They 
“should consider with their fellow 
Jews just what the fundamental 
teachings of Jesus were and how they 
may be applied to the Judaism of the 
present.” 


N THIS doctrinal breakup of 
Judaism there lies the great- 

est opportunity for Catholics to en- 
courage the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel to come into the fullness 
of their inheritance that has pre- 
sented itself since the dispersion of 
the Jews. The great mass of Jews 
are recognized to be outside the in- 
fluence of the Orthodox, Reform, 
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Liberal and Rationalistic Judaism of 
our time. Though the Judaic world 
is divided and virtually leaderless the 
attitude of the propagators of the 
modernistic concept of Judaism 
towards Christ our Lord is wean- 
ing Jews away from hostility towards 
things Christian. Assumptive and 
irrational though Jewish leaders be in 
claiming Jésus minus the teachings 
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of Jesus their growing determination 
to claim Him, to study His teachings, 
opens up an opportunity for Catho- 
lics to show the great mass of the 
Jews who Jesus really is. 


HEY may be brought to know 
that Catholics are the present- 

day true believers in the fundamental 
teachings of orthodox Judaism, that 
Catholics recognize in Jesus the King 
of the Jews, the Messiah, who was 
born in the way, the time and the 
place foretold by the great Jewish 
patriarchs and prophets. Our appeal 
to them should be to go back from 
Rationalism to the faith their fathers 
believed in the days before the Dis- 
pora and to recognize in Jesus, as did 
the Apostles and the thousands of 
other Hebrews who made up the in- 
fant Church, their real deliverer 
from the bondage of darkness into 
the full light of the Mosaic promise. 
Thus by this positive sympathetic 
appeal Jews may be won. Jews are 
idealistic and to a greater degree than 
is generally appreciated. That is 
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often the reason why so many of 
them drift into radical movements. 
Their changing attitude towards 
Jesus makes them more and more re- 
ceptive to approach with the idealism 
of the Catholic Church as the ful- 
fillment of the idealism portrayed in 
their Old Testament. 


o win them we must love them. 
Our love must be shown to 

be based upon our love of Jesus 
whose kindred they are. They must 
be shown that Catholics love Jesus 
because He is the Jewish Messiah, the 
God-with-us, the promise fulfilled for 
which their forefathers prayed in the 
days when Jews were God’s chosen 
children. Why should not our 


hearts yearn for them when on the 


very day our Church mourns the - 


terrible suffering inflicted upon our 
Lord and our God we pray “that 
recognizing the light of God’s truth, 
which is Christ, they shall be deliv- 
ered from darkness”? 

Many are the occasions when the 
Catholic spirit of love has brought 
Jews from darkness into light. It 
was the motherly spiritual attitude of 
Mademoiselle Humann that won 
Theodore Ratisbonne; it was the 
friendly Catholic spirit of Baron 
Theodore de Bussierre that enabled 
him to patiently overcome the stub- 
bornness of Alphonse Ratisbonne to 
the extent of getting him to wear a 
medal of the Blessed Virgin with 
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a result which was miraculous. Thus, 
by the grace of God, there came to 
Christ and His Church the great 
Fathers Ratisbonne whose Congre- 
gation of Notre Dame de Sion with 
its two thousand religious, pray and 
work today for the conversion of the 
Jews. 


F, when nearing Jerusalem, 
- our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ stood tearfully bemoaning the 
suffering His kindred brought upon 
themselves by their failure to recog- 
nize Him as their Messiah how great 
will be the joy of the Good Shep- 
herd when He sees the scattered 
sheep returning to the Fold in which 
they belong by inheritance and love. 


Simon Bolivar 1783-1830 


THE CATHOLIC FOR WHOM BOLIVIA IS NAMED 


HE minds of students have 
sometimes been exercised 
as to who is the greatest 
Captain of history. Alex- 

ander subduing Asia in his short 
span of thirty-three years, Hannibal 
victoriously crossing the Alps and 
threatening Rome, Julius Caesar 
over-running the then known world, 
Charlemagne, Saladin, Ghengis- 
Khan, Tamerlane, Washington, Na- 
poleon, all have their apologists. 

In military genius, in strategy, in 
constructive statesmanship Simon 
solivar was inferior to none of these. 
In patriotism, in disinterestedness, in 
Christian forbearance towards his 
enemies, in considerateness for all 
who depended.on him he can have 
but few rivals. 

From the moment that in Rome, 
on Mount. Aventine, in 1804, he 
promised his former tutor and friend, 
Father Rodriguez, to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to the interests of his 
country, he never swerved from this 
determination. Despite his detractors 
there is no evidence of ambition or 
self-seeking in any of his acts; rather 
do they disprove it. A loyal and faith- 
ful son of Holy Church we find him 
ever pointing out and following the 
path of honor and of duty. He con- 
trolled for years the resources of the 
former Spanish colonies which hailed 
him as “The Laberator” and as 


By Francis MontTcoMERY 


“Father of the country”; which 
voted him time and again large per- 
sonal subsidies, always steadfastly de- 
clined; and he died without a shill- 
ing of public money in his possession. 
Nay, more, nine-tenths of his own 
splendid patrimony had been ex- 
pended on public needs, though he 
was still comparatively young, forty- 
seven, and well aware. of the sec- 
taries plotting against him. On his 
death-bed he gathered strength to 
burn the papers he held revealing the 
machinations of his opponents lest 
when he was no more they might 
occasion a fratricidal struggle. When 
a young man entering into his pos- 
sessions he gave in a single day free- 
dom to over a thousand of his slaves. 
On the eve of the decisive engage- 
ment at Boyaca in 1819 he was so 
affected by the hardships and suffer- 
ings of his troops during their pas- 
sage through the frightful ravines 
and precipices of the Cordilleras that 
he was ready to sacrifice the fruits 
of his previous successes if thereby 
he could mitigate their fatigues. He 
afterwards attributed the subsequent 
victory to the inspiriting exhorta- 
tions to the soldiers of the Domini- 


can friar, Fr. Igancio Marino, who_ 


accompanied him as chaplain. 


Military strategists are even to- 
day lost in amazement at the records 
of the two hundred engagements 
which he fought, and his numerous 
adventures through the perilous and 
impassable ridges of the Andes. His 
large-hearted sympathy and prudent 
vision gave him an almost preterna- 
tural insight into the needs and in- 
terests of the peoples whom he di- 
rected, and the mass of correspond- 
ence and documentation he has left 
behind are a mine of wealth for the 
student who would wish to penetrate 
into the history of that time and 
region. 

Had he lived to consolidate what 
he had so valiantly begun the story 
of the subsequent revolutions and 
upheavals in the north-western states 
of South America might never have 
been told, but now, one hundred 
years after his death, the value of 
his achievement can be perceived, and 
to estimate this value rightly it may 
be well to take a brief glance at his 
career. 


MON Bottvar was born at Car- 

acas, now the capital of Vene- 
zuela, of Spanish parents, on July 
24, 1783. He lost his father in in- 
fancy and his mother when he was 
fifteen. His uncle and guardian sent 
him to Madrid to study for the law; 
he was in Paris at the fall of the 
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the Directory, November 9, 1799, and 
completed his course in Madrid in 
1801, where he married an accom- 
plished Spanish lady, daughter of 
the Marquess del Toro, and with her 
set off homeward, intending to de- 
vote himself henceforward to the 
care of his vast estates. Some ten 
months, however, after their landing 
at Caracas his wife succumbed to 
the plague, leaving him utterly dis- 
consolate; he cherished her memory 
to the end. 

Seeking to distract his mind, he 
returned to Europe, visiting various 
countries on the way, and it was 
then he took the resolution to dedi- 
cate himself wholly to the service 
of his country, as has been previously 
related. For that end he applied 
himself to study in Madrid, the fruit 
of which can be seen in the laws and 
constitutions replete with wisdom 
and understanding that he gave to 
the states he liberated. On the jour- 
ney he had assisted in Paris at the 
coronation of Napoleon in Notre 
Dame, December 2, 1804. 

The disorders in Spain following 
the dispossession of the rightful sove- 
reign and the substitution of Napo- 
leon’s brother, Joseph, had influenced 
the Spanish American colonies, un- 
willing to accept the usurper, to agi- 
tate for independence, and Bolivar 
decided to return to his country. 
Taking the United States on his way 
he landed at Caracas in 1809, where 
the Governor, who had hitherto been 
wavering, was now resolved to accept 
the French control. Bolivar joined 
the opposing party, who soon recog- 
nized in him a born leader of men, 
no small part of the success of the 
“pronouncement” of April, 1810, in 
Caracas being due to him. 


HE new Government sent him 

to England to secure the neu- 
trality of that power. The British 
Cabinet, though no way averse to 
thwarting Napoleon, refused help, 
but gave a formal promise of non- 
intervention, with which Bolivar re- 
turned home and commenced that 
valiant struggle he maintained for 
sixteen years with varying fortunes 
until the whole of the Spanish- 
speaking countries of South America 
had been freed. 

Bolivia, which had been named in 
his honor, and to which he had 
given a Constitution, declared him its 
“perpetual protector” in 1826, and 
offered him at La Paz a crown of 
golden laurels, which he immediately 


placed on the head of his lieutenant, 
General Sucre, declaring that to this 
soldier the honor was rightfully due. 

In the meantime the sectaries, im- 
patient of his control, had engineered 
disturbances in the northern coun- 
tries, to which, therefore, he retraced 
his steps. Proceeding to Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, he re-established 
order, granted a general amnesty, 
and convoked a National Convention 
at Ocana in March, 1828. 

Very reluctantly he accepted the 
supreme power on August 27, of that 
year and held it, at least in practice, 
till his death on December 17, 1830, 
at Santa Marta, Colombia, the 
eleventh anniversary of the day he 
had given to Colombia its freedom. 
His last years were saddened by the 
jealousy and machinations of the 
sectaries. A plot to assassinate him 
failed; the ringleaders were con- 
demned to death by the legal tribu- 
nals. He intervened, and commuted 
the sentence to one of banishment. 

He had no illusions, as a sentence 
from his last message to the peoples 


he had liberated plainly shows: Mz: 
ruborizo al decirlo, la independenci« 
es el unico bien que hemos adquirido 
a costa de todos los bienes. Estos 
pueblos caeran infaliblemente en 
manos de la multitud desenfrenada: 
“I confess it with shame; independ- 
ence is the only good we have 
achieved, and that at the cost of 
everything else; these countries will 
inevitably fall into the hands of an 
undisciplined faction.” 


E builded better than he knew. 
He welded together the Span- 
ish colonization and what it stood 
for, namely, the preservation of the 
Catholic faith and the drawing into 
the fold of the native races, not their 
anmhilation. It is his glory. 
Bolivia, faithful to his tradition, 
has always protected the religious 
orders. At the recent sacerdotal 
jubilee of our Holy Father, its 
President cabled from Sucre: “As 
the Catholic head of a Catholic na- 
tion I associate myself with your 
solemn celebration.” 





God spoke a word; 


The wheels of progress. 
And time was born. 


That good was rife. 


Till man was made. 


To the goal of life, 





Creators 


By Fioe B. STRAITWELL 


T THE dawn of eternity, wrapped in the thought 
Of the manifold wonders He since has wrought, 


And all the vast forces of cosmos heard. 
Afar in the depth of the silence stirred 
The universe whirred, 


But dark with the darkness of chaos forlorn, 
Like the dark of night was that dismal morn; 
A Voice rang through, 
And a smile spread abroad from the distant blue, 
In the light of its radiance diffusing the view; 
Its splendor increased at His gaze, and He knew 


The universe throbbed with the pulse of life— 
Not an echo of discord, or turmoil, or strife, 


But he sat him down in the friendly shade 
And fashioned a cross from the tree God made; 
And now he must carry it up the grade 











Brother John’s Stigmata 


A NUN HITS UPON THE REAL TRUTH 


ROTHER JoHN unfolded his 
hands and the cross of his 
rosary dropped with a little 
crash to the shelf at the top 

of his kneeling desk. Then, as he 
rubbed his palms together, a slight 
grimace of pain marked his mild blue 
eyes. His hands hurt him very badly 
this morning. 

For Brother John had been per- 
forming the bit of penance that was 
his own invention — though it was 
likely enough that a thousand others 
have invented the same penance for 
themselves. Two years before, on 
Good Friday, as he told his beads and 
sought to make his Lord’s agony 
more real to his mind, he had thought 
to press some hard, pointed thing into 
the palms of his hands, that he might 
feel a faint hint at least of the torture 
his Savior endured when He was 
nailed to the Cross. 

Hard points were not far to seek. 
The corners on the arms of his rosary 
cross were quite sharp enough. By 
holding the cross between his hands 
as he clasped them, he could press the 
iron against the sensitive hollows of 
his palms to produce all the pain he 
could endure and more. 

To Brother John’s simple soul the 
discovery of this novel penance seem- 
ed to have come as an inspiration. It 
was not enough that he should have 
come from his own far-off home to 
devote his poor knowledge to the edu- 
cation of the little brown children in 
the Philippines from whom the Span- 
ish monks had been driven sometime 
before. He was glad to have this 
added requirement, this added privi- 
lege, this extra share in his Master’s 
Passion. Yet so humble of mind was 
he that he refrained from mention- 
ing it even to the one of the two 


Fathers who was his confessor at the. 


ancient, white-stone church of Bun- 
gauo, dedicated to the honor of Saint 
Francis by monks of that  saint’s 
order two centuries before. 

His love for his peculiar penance 
had grown upon him. At first he had 
pressed the cross into his flesh only 
as he said the last Sorrowful Mystery 
of his rosary on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Then he extended the penance 
over al] the Sorrowful Mysteries. 


By Georce M. A. Cain 


Soon he added the Sorrowful Mys- 
teries to the others on the days when 
the joyful and glorious ones are pre- 
scribed. And now he said them twice 
each day, making of them and his 
penance the beginning of his morning 
meditation and the ending of his 
night prayers. 

This morning was Friday; he had 
marked it by pressing a little harder 
on the points of the cross than usual. 
And now the pain did not rub out 
so easily as it usually did. Brother 
John held his hands close to his eyes 
to see what was the matter. The sun 
had not yet risen, and he had begun 
his meditation without troubling to 
light a lamp. 

It was just at this moment that 
Satan, who had found Brother John 
a most discouraging object for a long 
time, observed one of those oppor- 
tunities he is on record as never hav- 
ing missed. As the pious monk 
glanced at his hurting palms he dis- 
covered something he had been too 
busy to notice before. The habitual 
practice of his penance had dug deep 
little pits into the soft flesh, though 
without breaking the skin. The edges 
of the pits were marked with brown 
callouses. The centres were just now 
of an almost purple red. 

And into humble Brother John’s 
mind flashed thoughts of St. Paul 
and of St. Francis upon whose bodies 
had been miraculously marked the 
wounds of Christ. Pious thoughts 
these, and well worthy of a morn- 
ing’s meditation; but—Brother John 
looked at his own hands as he medi- 
tated. 

No, he did not go forth and display 
his marked hands to the two Fathers 
stationed with him in Bungauo, or 
proclaim them as the results of any 
miracle. He did quite the contrary, 
and for a long while. In his inter- 
course with his superiors and with 
the children of the school he carefully 
avoided showing the palms of his 
hands. But the avoidance had become 
conscious. There was also the con- 
sciousness that, should these marks 
be discovered, he would be put to the 
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choice of letting the discoverers re- 
gard him as the object of a miracle 
that had occurred in history only to 
very great saints, or acknowledging 
that he had practiced a penance of 
unusual, pious severity. 

It was temptation; he knew that. 
He resisted the temptation—or was 
quite sure that he did. Yet he did not 
resist it to the point of giving up the 
practice of his peculiar penance until 
his hands should heal the scars and 
end the danger of discovery. Rather 
he continued it the more frequently 
and pressed the harder upon the sharp 
corners of the cross between his 
clasped hands. And it may safely be 
inferred that Satan, when he did not 
personally supervise Brother John’s 
case, saw to it that one of his ablest 
lieutenants was put in charge. 

Alas that Brother John was well 
enough trained to know that sins and 
not temptations are matter for con- 
fession; alas that he was not trained 
well enough to appreciate how far he 
was yielding to temptation. He grew 
less careful to hide the palms of his 
hands, particularly when he was busy 
with the pupils in the school or walk- 
ing about the town of bamboo huts, 
where he often gave medical assist- 
ance, since there was no physician in 
the place and he had a good knowl- 
edge of the simpler diseases and rem- 
edies. And discovery came. 


T WAS really accidental. Brother 
John was. preparing a poor 

old man for the coming of the priest 
with the Viaticum. He was suddenly 
astonished to hear the dying patriarch 
whisper in awed amazement, “St 
Francis! St. Francis!” He was no 
less amazed as the aged child of 
nature seized his hand and pressed 
it fervently to his lips. Then, as he 
realized that the patient, familiar 
from childhood with the picture of 
St. Francis in the church, believed he 
was being honored by a visit from the 
holy saint himself, Brother John had 
not the heart to undeceive. The priest, 
only a little better than half able to 
understand the dying man’s dialect. 
took the interpolations about St. 
Francis for some expression of devo- 
tion such as was rather common to 
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the older members of the parish. 

But the old man’s wife was not so 
entirely deceived. She knew that 
Brother John was not St. Francis. 
She was thoroughly convinced, how- 
ever, that he was Saint John. 


ws travels in the Phillipines at 

a rate puzzling to the white men 
who live there. By nightfall the 
populace of Bungauo was not alone 
in possession of the news that their 
3rother John was a real saint. It is 
the custom of the country to kneel 
and kiss the hand of anyone wearing 
the habit of religion or the cassock of 
a priest. As he went to see a sick 
pupil that afternoon, his path was 
thronged with faces he had never 
known before, men and women and 
little children, kneeling in rows at his 
feet, pressing upon him, to seize his 
hands and kiss them. 

The first comers showed evident 
disappointment. The back of his 
hand, held upward to receive the 
token of respect, showed nothing of 
the mark they expected to see. Then 
some youth of daring curiosity and 
no mean strength, turned the hand 
over before Brother John realized 
what was his purpose. He raised a 
shout of reverent joy; those nearest 
saw what he had seen; the word 
passed along far faster than Brother 
John could have run. And thence- 
forth the reverent people gently 
pressed him to let them kiss the 
marks in his palms. 

Brother John was of heavy heart 
that evening. No longer did his pecu- 
liar act of penance console. Yet he 
was sorely puzzled. He had never 
intended to deceive; he had but been 
too weak in his intent to avoid de- 
ception. To undeceive was a different 
matter. Those simple souls were un- 
able to distinguish between essentials 
and non-essentials. So childlike he 
knew their minds to be that shaking 
their faith in his supposedly miracu- 
lously marked person must certainly 
weaken their faith in all their reli- 
gion. 

It seemed as if the only safe course 
would be to explain the situation to 
one of the Fathers, request a trans- 
fer to some other parish where they 
had charge, and to wait until the 
marks had disappeared before show- 
ing the strangers his hands. A storm 
of protest rose within him at this 
suggestion. He loved these people, 
knew them, was known by them. 
Here was his work, harder, heavier 


work than the brothers in the other 
parishes of his order had to do. How 
could he tell to what extent his love 
for the people of Bungauo was nat- 
ural and how little of it supernatural? 

No, he could not risk consulting the 
two Fathers. The one who was his 
confessor was not subtle enough to 
weigh all sides of the case; the other 
was not in a position to understand 
fully his side of the case. After all, 
he could not see that he had com- 
mitted any sin. The whole question 
was one of expediency, one on which 
he had a right to make his own deci- 
sions. Satan put two extra deputies 
to the task of helping Brother John 
make his decision. 


Brother John came to be glad of 
his delay in any step that might have 
led to his removal. The presence of a 
saint in their midst had an instant 
effect on the piety of the people. 
Masses were attended as perhaps 
never before in Bungauo. Sermons 
were heard with earnest faces and 
ears eager to make out the broken 
linguistic efforts of the priests. 
Brother John grew accustomed to the 
adulation of everyone, liked it better 
every day. After all, he thought, 
these marks, if not miraculous evi- 
dence of sanctity, were the results 
of fervent piety. After all, he ques- 
tioned, might not the historic cases 
of the stigmata have been induced no 
more miraculously than his own? 
After all, he reflected, the thing was 
working to the good of the deceived. 
After all, he wondered, as his soul 
felt the inflation of continuous ador- 
ation, might it not be that he was a 
saint, that he deserved the homage 
given him? 

The strange feature of the events 
was the fact that the two Fathers 
really had no idea of what was going 
on, They were very religious men, 
very much given to all the seclusion 
of their rooms that they could gain 
away from their arduous duties. 
Neither of them had been in the 
Islands so long as Brother John; 
neither had learned the language so 
well, or got into such close and almost 
intimate touch with the populace. 
And, without forming a definite in- 
tention to do so, Brother John was 
careful to refrain from giving them 
any information. 

There arose the tales of miracles 
wrought upon those who had kissed 
Brother John’s marked palms. They 
were not such as would stand the 
tests required for real miracles, as he 


well knew; none of them was of a 
sort in which he himself could not 
trace the natural workings of over- 
wrought imagination. But, he ques- 
tioned within himself, were not all 
miracles like that? He had never per- 
sonally seen an authentic miracle. 
Weren't they all of a piece with the 
faith-cures or the mind-cures of other | 
religions? The devil of doubt re- 
ported to his master with a grin on 
his face. 

The climax of Brother John’s glory 
came on the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, the feast of the holy Stigmata of 
St. Francis, the dedication feast of 
the parish church, and a Sunday as 
well. The feast had been a great 
thing the previous years of the 
Fathers’ occupation of the parish. 
But this year it outdid the palmiest of 
Spanish days. Not in the history of 
Bungauo had the people flocked to 
the place and the church as on this 
great occasion. 

Long before the first Mass, which 
was at four o’clock in the morning, 
as is the custom of the Islands, the 
people had filled the old church and 
were crowding the little plaza in front 
of it. By the time Brother John set 
forth to see that all was in order, the 
whole of the grounds were filled. His 
appearance set up an instant shout: 

“Ang santo! the saint!” And the 
crowd grew dense about him, the 
people falling upon their knees, push- 
ing ever forward in new groups, for 
the privilege of kissing his hand. And 
poor Brother John made no haste to 
tear himself from them. He had got 
to like their adulation too well. He 
was suddenly startled to hear the 
church bells peal forth the signal of 
the Mass’s beginning. Great fire- 
crackers were exploded. Three or 
four bands set up playing joyous airs, 
each beautifully in accord with itself 
and horribly in discord with the next. 
The Mass had begun and Brother 
John was no nearer the church thar 
when he had first come out. 


ILL the people pressed forward. 
Women stooped and caught 

the hem of his habit and pressed it to 
their lips. He found himself swept 
from one place to another by the 
eager throng, on most of whose 
heads, sad to say, the obligation of 
hearing Mass rested so lightly that 
they were more than satisfied to let 
it go at kissing the hand of a saint. 
There would be more Masses, he 
reflected, and went on with the task 
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of bestowing his pious “God bless 
you,” and his hand. And the bells 
pealed again and the bands played 
and there were more firecrackers. Not 
until it was all over did it occur to 
him that the people around him and 
he himself had been so taken up as 
to forget to kneel or even to doff their 
hats ; though plenty of them had knelt 
to him during that solemn moment 
when their God was descending in 
their midst. 


Cyr within the church came 
pouring forth. They but added 
to the crowd which pressed upon 
Brother John. From their tone of 
joy at discovering him outside, one 
might have thought they were dis- 
appointed at having wasted their time 
within. And he was unable to get to 
another Mass and another. Visiting 
priests were there; he lost track of 
the bells in swift succession. He grew 
very weary, so weary he could scarce 
stand. The tropic sun beat upon him. 
Yet still he yielded to the importuni- 
ties of the people to gain the privilege 
of doing him honor. 

And then, at length, the crowd 
seemed to thin a little. He thought 
he would ge on into the church now. 
The bells began again to ring. An- 
other Mass would be_ beginning. 
Something about the ring of the bell 
gave him pause. All about him now 
the people lifted their hats, bowed 
their heads, blessed themselves. It 
was the Angelus. A glance at the 
sun high in the heavens told him it 
was the Angelus at noon. 

Well, he reflected again, too physi- 
cally weary to be spiritually grieved, 
he had not intended to miss Mass. 
After all, he had aided those outside 
to be more devout. There had been 
no room for them or him within any- 
how. 

“And where were you, Brother 
John?” asked Father McCune, as 
they passed each other in the hurry 
of the festivities of the dinner in the 
convent, where were gathered the 
clergy and their friends for miles 
about. 

“I was at the rear,” Brother John 
answered without a thought. “I 
couldn’t get through the crowd, 
either backward or forward.” 

It was not until he had said it that 
he found a way to regard it as a mat- 
ter of mental reservation, since he 
had not stated how far in the rear 
he had been. 

The siesta refreshed him enough 
to march in the procession. The 


brown people knelt as he passed, 
quite as they did when the statue of 
St. Francis was borne by them. And 
again he was caught away from the 
church’s door, so that he missed the 
Vespers and Benediction. And Satan, 
with a chosen few of his evil crew, 
= his own celebration of that holi- 
ay. 

The crowds thinned out finally for 
good. At last Brother John, tired to 
the point of illness, crept to his room 
and flung himself upon his bed. Sud- 
denly it was borne in upon his mind 
that his hands were paining him, he 
became aroused to the fact that they 
had pained him for hours. In the 
dying light he held them close to his 
eyes. He was enough a medical man 
to gasp with frightened horror at 
what he saw. The swollen palms 
about the marks in the middle were 
of dull, purplish crimson. 

Infected! Poisoned! 


Ah, how often it takes punishment 
to teach us how wrong we have been! 
Brother John was trapped. He must 
get those hands treated immediately, 
or lose them. He must show them 
to the Fathers, to gain their permis- 
sion and their aid in getting to the 
nearest doctor. Perhaps he would 
have to go to the hospital. Perhaps 
he would die. 

And he had missed Mass! He 
must confess that before he could 
die. He hurriedly got his thermom- 
eter from his medicine case. He 
thrust it under his tongue. It showed 
fever. 

In terror now he hurried out to 
the room of the nearer of the priests. 
He must first confess his sin and then 
be driven twenty miles to a doctor. 

His sin? Could he risk that being 
his only sin, that he had missed a 
Mass?. In other confessions of late 
he had persuaded himself that the 
matter of the supposed stigmata pre- 
sented nothing for confession. Other 
confessions had not been even re- 
motely probable last confessions. 

And then he realized with a shock 
the abasement of one who could make 
a confession that might not serve as 
the last one. Swiftly then he realized 
more and more. His carefully worked 
out excuses fell from him. He saw 
his soul in its nakedness. He saw 
himself as he was, a poor, lapsed 
monk, a cheap religious charlatan, a 
pious fraud, a hypocrite, who had 
sold his soul for the well-meant adu- 
lation of unlettered innocents. 

“Oh, God,” he cried in his agony 


of remorse, “heal them! Take away 
the scars! Remove the last vestige of 
them from my unworthy hands!” 

A month later three of the Sisters 
in the hospital at Manila were talking 
in hushed tones, 

“You know,” said one, “I almost 
believe the poor Brother had the stig- 
mata like St. Francis and St. Paul; 
though it is hard to understand how 
he could have died from them. But 
he was so humble, I think he was 
afraid to bear the marks. Several 
times, when I carried him in his din- 
ner, he did not hear me come in, and 
he would be praying. ‘Take them 
away, Oh, God, take them away.’ 
And once he added, ‘I’m too un- 
worthy, Lord. Oh, take them away.’ 
And I think maybe that was why he 
died from having them. You know, 
I had a dream about him the night he 
died. I thought I saw his soul being 
carried up into Heaven. And it seem- 
ed to me the marks in his hands and 
feet were shining like——” 


6s@-yvuT,” a more practical Sister 
broke in, “Brother John had 
no marks in his feet. 

“Are you sure?” the first spoke in 
surprise. 

“Very sure. I assisted the priest 
who anointed him. And, another 
thing ; his hands had healed over on 
the outside when he died, though the 
poison was still within. Dr. Curran 
was going to open them again today. 
When the undertaker had laid him 
out you could not see a sign of the 
scars in his hands at all.” 

“T hadn’t seen him for several days, 
being on night duty,” the first speak- 
er explained. “But my dream seems 
to have been sadly wrong.” 

The third Sister had not spoken as 
yet. She was much older than the 
others. And she knew more of the 
Brother’s story, having attended him 
the last three days of his life. Both 
turned to her for some expression of 
opinion, 

“I think,” she said slowly and 
thoughtfully, “that both of you are 
right. Brother John’s scars had en- 
tirely disappeared when he died. But 
—but I would not be surprised—I’m 
almost sure—that he bore the marks 
of Our Savior’s humiliation in his 
soul,” 

And a certain angel, resting from 
his holy guardianship of one more 
soul, could have told her that she had 
hit upon the truth. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AND CALVARY REACHED AT LAST 


ove Argelés-Gazost in the 
Pyrenees, and not far from 
the foot of Mount Balaitus, 
is a village—a delicious spot 
built at a meeting-place of valleys and 
of streams. All day, all night long, 
one hears there the noise of many 
waters. The cicadas and the moon- 
light seem only to reécho their voice. 

Mountains rise steeply there from 
lush fields. Majestic crags, they flush 
at sunrise and at sunset. Overhead, 
clear at noon, a pure sky arches its 
sapphire bow, but in times of rain all 
beauty is obliterated and only winds 
moan and waters cry. 

The houses huddle in the shelter of 
the hills, seeking shelter from sun in 
summer, from bitter winds in winter. 
They are curious two-storied con- 
structions with steep roofs, but they 
contain only two living rooms ar- 
ranged symmetrically to either side 
of the doorway. Above, there is a 
loft, and outside the building to the 
south a great wooden veranda at the 
height of the first floor where logs 
are stored for winter fuel and maize- 
cobs hang in golden clusters from the 
eaves. 

I lived for a summer holiday in one 
such house. I had been directed to 
the place, which otherwise I should 
never have discovered, by a post 
office clerk who happened to be a 
native of the village. Tante Pascale, 
he said, had a room to let. As she 
would be unable to read any letter I 
might send her he would arrange a 
meeting at the Lourdes fortnightly 
market. 

Some ten days later, then, on a 
Thursday towards midday, I started 
off from the parish church to the post 
office to remind him of his promise. 
I met him coming towards me. He 
had slipped out for five minutes on 
purpose to bring me Tante Pascale 
himself, 

He stepped off the narrow pave- 
ment to make way for someone be- 
hind him and then I saw that he was 
accompanied by an old _ peasant 
woman. 

She looked at me out of grey eyes 
whose gravity held a suggestion of a 
twinkle. It was the humor that 
spices wisdom and I gave her my 
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heart right there on the spot. 

Her dress was the simple peasant 
dress of this dull twentieth century— 
tight black bodice extending well 
down to the hips with waist where 
waist should be, full black skirt to 
within an inch of the ground, black 
hand-knitted woollen stockings, black 
wooden shoes, and a black silk hand- 
kerchief tied round her head and 
knotted under her chin. Not a scrap 
of color or even of white anywhere, 
not a suggestion of ornament. Yet 
the whole served the better to throw 
into relief an oval face of the color 
of old ivory. 

The beauty of it was overwhelm- 
ing. I thought then, and I still think 
now, that I have never seen anything 
more thrilling, and I have seen a 
number of beautiful women in my 
time. Yet it would have been diffi- 
cult to state the particulars of her 
beauty to anyone who had never seen 
her, especially as there was no deny- 
ing the fact that she was probably 
seventy years old. 

The eyes were perhaps the best 
feature. They were enormous, bright, 
of clear color and beautifully shaped. 
But then were not the brows perfect, 
too? The forehead was a wide and 
lovely span, the nose straight and 
excellently cut, with sensitive nos- 
trils. The mouth should have been 
ugly, for the gums were toothless, but 
the amazing thing is that it was not 
ugly at all. It was neither sagging 
nor mumbled as are the mouths of 
so many toothless aged people. On 
the contrary it was wide, wise, good- 
humored, sensitive, firm. The face 
was wrinkled, of course, but by no 
means disfigured. The wrinkles were 
far too fine to flaw the harmonious 
whole, again like those cracks on old 
ivory or on fine porcelain that seems 
not to mar but to caress the surface 
of the precious substance. 

Naturally I was not standing star- 
ing at Tante Pascale for the period 
of time it has taken me to describe 
her to you. On the contrary, an ani- 
mated conversation had taken place 
in almost exasperating circumstances. 
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We were three people trying to 
stand together on a narrow pavement. 
And the street was one of the main 
arteries of Lourdes on a market day. 
Tante Pascale’s voice was a soft con- 
tralto and the post office clerk was 
rattling away in Parisian French too 
fast for me easily to follow him. 
Meantime the tide of market washed 
us round. Pigs shrieked convulsively, 
elderly calves bellowed, peasants 
shouted at their beasts and at one 
another, motor lorries churned their 
way through the whole with a grind- 
ing that shook the houses, trolley 
cars clanged their bells and the Ford 
cars of the cheapjacks hooted inces- 
santly. Away on the further side of 
the road was a hubbub of fierce bar- 
gaining, each party engaged in glor- 
ious conflict for the advantage of a 
penny. For the most part Tante Pas- 
cale and the post office clerk and I 
might simply have been mouthing at 
one another. However, gesture in 
the case of the other two filled 
lacunae and before we parted I was 
clear as to place, date, accommoda- 
tion and terms. 

A month later I took the train to 
Argelés. At the station I found a 
springless mule cart waiting for me. 
The driver sat on the edge of the 
board in front, one foot dangling in 
space, the other resting on the shaft. 
My luggage was tossed in and I my- 
self climbed up the wheel and top- 
pled over the side into the body of 
the vehicle to find that I had been 
accommodated with a plank. 


E village tailor was driving me. 
I knew he was the tailor from 
his suit. Had any other man made 
that suit for him he would have mur- 
dered him. He had so padded the 
shoulders that the sleeves approached 
the ancient variety beloved of our 
grandmothers and known as leg-o’- 
mutton, and his trousers were a vast 
black and white check that had a 
shouting effect. However, though his 
garments were gay, his pace was 
sombre and it took Emile the tailor, 
Suzette the mule, and myself three 
hours to do our ten miles. 
It was consoling that the way was 
a beautiful one, as befitted that lead- 
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ing to the dwelling of a beautiful 
woman. Indeed, had it not been for 
the check in the near foreground and 
the discomfort of the springless cart, 
I would have been content to go on 
driving up it the whole of the day. 

We climbed first above the town, 
winding up beyond the church and 
the houses and chimney-pots and the 
cemetery and the tops of the ceme- 
tery trees till we came out upon an 
upland bordered on the right hand by 
fields of wheat and maize. On the 
left was a shuddering drop to, the 
bed of a stream and on the far side 
of the valley were sweeping moors 
above whose breasts craggy peaks 
were peering. 


DROVE under beech woods, 
CTD chestaut woods, larch woods; 
through clustering villages and past 
ancient churches; past a ruined fort- 
ress, too, at a point where another 
and wilder valley opened. Then, at 
last, when the mountains were clos- 
ing in, the bed of the valley itself 
erew flatter. There were water- 
meadows, and a quantity of little 
water-mills along the edge of the 
stream, some fallen in ruins and rot- 
ting away, some still working furi- 
ously. The grass was green as emer- 
ald, willows guarded the river, sheep 
starred the meadows, oxen climbed 
the near slopes and the mountains 
rose up, up continuously till they 
seemed to: touch the sky. 

At last, when I could distinguish 
pockets of snow in the crevices of 
pinky-grey rock whose faces were 
turned from the sun, we came to a 
village. Suzette the mule started into 
a wild canter, my bags and boxes 
danced up and down like things pos- 
sessed and I myself. clung to my 
plank desperately as we went sway- 
ing and clattering in triumphant 
progress up the only street, till_ Emile 
steered us successfully, and it seemed 
to me miraculously, into the court- 
yard of a farmhouse that backed onto 
the church. 

I got down carefully, for I was 
stiff and not a little bruised. Then, 
as I turned to enter, I saw what my 
eyes, dazzled by the sun, had missed 
at our abrupt entry. 

Sitting in the strip of shade that 
lined the house wall was a woman so 
huge in bulk as to be almost phenom- 
inal. She was dressed, as Tante Pas- 
cale had been, completely in black, 
and the dull even color of her volumi- 
nous garments served only to increase 


the impression of her enormous size. 

Two crutches were propped across 
her knees. The woman was a cripple, 
then. No light charge for those who 
had to attend to her . and this 
true in more senses than one. 

My first impression was one of 
revulsion, but I tried to dominate it. 
I felt that I had come into the pres- 
ence of 2. coarseness that was almost 
inhuman. But she waved to me cheer- 
fully enough, one fat hand jerking 
to and fro on a level with her colos- 
sal shoulder. 

“Good morning, Madame, good 
morning,” she called out to me. 
;: ar 

“Pascale!” she roared, without 
turning her head towards the house 
entrance. “Pascale! Come immedi- 
ately!’ Madame has arrived. 

I wondered who she was. As far 
as I could remember, Pascale had 
not mentioned her to me. But then, 
on the day when I had talked to her 
in Lourdes, there had been such an 
appalling racket. Perhaps after all 
she had said something about her and 
I had not heard her. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, she hadn’t. 

But Tante Pascale was standing in 
the doorway to welcome me and once 
again the serene beauty of that con- 
templative figure drove all other 
thoughts from my head. The peace 
in the eyes looking so calmly into 
mine soothed my irritated soul. I 
was seeing things distortedly, I told 
myself, in resenting the poor old 
woman’s presence there. She prob- 
ably would have had much greater 
reason in resenting mine! The jour- 
ney from Argelés had fatigued me 
and. my mind had been suffering sym- 
pathetically. Now, as my heart 
warmed again towards Tante Pas- 
cale, I- began to forget my discom- 
forts. I realized only that I was glad 
to be here at last in the same house 
with her. 

She showed me my room. It was 
wide, airy, sunny. There was a cano- 
pied bed in one corner, a concealed 
cupboard would be my dressing-room, 
there was a large table and a small 
one, an ancient chest of drawers and 
several chairs. The floor was scrubbed 
boards, there was a patchwork mat on 
the hearth and a patchwork quilt on 
the bed, and everything was spotless. 
On a bracket on the wall opposite 
the open hearth was a cheap plaster 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes and 
at the head of the bed was an old 
wooden crucifix with a sprig of box 


stuck through the string by which it 
was hung to the whitewashed wall. 

The Sisters of Charity at the Or- 
phanage on the other side of the road 
would provide me with meals, 

And the cripple in front of the 
house was Pascale’s widowed sister- 
in-law. 

I soon settled down and I grew to 
find a happiness in that remote village 
such as I have seldom known else- 
where. Time did not hang on my 
hands. There was Mass in the morn- 
ing, sometimes several Masses. Some- 
times in the evening there was Bene- 
diction. There were unending walks 
in that exhilarating air through glor- 
ious country. I had my writing and 
I had brought up lots of books. The 
parish priest was kind enough to lend 
me others and we became great 
friends. I was the first foreign 
woman he had known and he asked 
me endless questions as to our mode 
of life, habits of thought and so on. 
I think he came to the conclusion 
that we are a queer people. It had 
leaked out that I had ordered the 
largest size tub in Argelés and paid a 
small boy a franc a day to fill it with 
cold water at the village pump. It 
appeared that I got into it when it 
was full of the cold water. 

“Ts it true?” asked the priest scep- 
tically. It was contrary to his notions 
of a regime. 


CE on a wet day I climbed up 

to the loft. It ran the length and 
breadth of the house and it had 
dormer windows giving one a superb 
view . in the foreground, the 
village green with its circle of elms, 
then half the village itself clinging to 
a steeply rising road and then the 
wooded slopes at the base of the 
Gabizos. 

An unwonted ambition seized me. 
I would try my hand at sketching the 
scene in pencil; next time the sun 
shone, such washes of color as the 
stationery at Argelés could supply. 
I went downstairs, found paper, pen- 
cil and sheet of cardboard to support 
them, and then sat down on a box 
in the dormer itself and began. 

I was too busy for a time to think 
of anything but my view and my 
paper, but as I grew tired I became 
conscious of sounds within the house 
and without it. Dogs barked, a don- 
key trotted up the street, ducks were 
quacking in the runnel under the 
church wall, a cock crowed, a child 
cried, and there were women talk- 
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ing somewhere or rather one 
woman was talking. 

I listened without realizing that I 
was listening. 

It was an angry voice. On and on 
it went, rising in pitch. Now and 
again another voice said something 
in a low tone but the first voice took 
no heed of it, unless indeed to double 
its tones of exasperation. 

Suddenly I realized that the angry 
woman was Tante Pascale’s sister-in- 
law. I must be sitting, not above my 
own room, but above theirs. 

I gathered my things together and 
prepared to go downstairs away from 
the horrible noise of the quarrel when 
I dropped my piece of indiarubber. 
As I stooped to pick it up I heard 
the sound of a blow. Then there was 
silence. 

I stalked heavily across the boards 
so as to warn them of my presence 
above their heads. Then the midday 
Angelus rang. 


EN minutes later I was leaving 
my room to go across to 
the Orphanage to lunch when I 
found myself opposite the open door 
of Tante Pascale’s room. Madame 
Blanc, the sister-in-law, was just 
creeping out to her chair under the 
veranda. 

She removed a hand from the rail 
of her crutch to wave it at me cheer- 
fully. Her round face was all 
crumpled up with smiles. But over 
her shoulder I had caught sight of 
Tante Pascale who was sitting on the 
bench in the chimney-corner oppo- 
site. A shaft of sunlight broke 
through the clouds and I saw that she 
was holding a blood-stained handker- 
chief to her cheek. 

That afternoon I went for a long 
walk to a neighboring hill and on 
my way back I overtook the priest. 
He was returning from his weekly 
visit to the priest of the next village. 
The events of the morning had con- 
siderably disturbed me. I decided to 
tell him what I knew. 

He sighed. 

“Ah! poor Tante Pascale! Ah! 
poor good soul! You understand ?” 

Talking volubly, almost excitedly, 
he gave me the main publicly known 
facts of Tante Pascale’s history. 

The house where she now lived had 
been her father’s house and the house 
of his fathers before him. Pascale 
herself was the youngest of six chil- 
dren and there had been a long gap 
between her and the previous child. 


Had she been born into a well-to- 
do household she might have been 
spoiled as the toy of the family, but 
her parents had been too poor to do 
much more for her than feed her and 
love her, and she had had to work 
hard as soon as her little hands and 
feet were strong enough to be of use. 
The period of irresponsible childhood 
is a brief one in a French mountain 
village! 

She had never been to school. 
There had never been any school for 
her to go to. All her lore was in her 
catechism and in the stories of saints 
and heroes told in the long winter 
evenings while the leaves were 
stripped from the maize-cobs or the 
women span. ‘ 

“Ah! those days!” rhapsodized the 
good priest. “One had to live through 
them to taste the heavenly charm of 
them. And now alas! they were 
gone, perhaps never to return. In 
those far away times the village had 
been almost a Paradise. Everyone 
practised his religion, everyone was 
honest, sober, of good life. No feuds, 


‘no senseless emulation. Hard work, 


it is true, and no luxury, but plenty 
of wholesome fun all the same.” 

He sighed again and shook his head 
sadly. 

“And Tante Pascale?” I reminded 
him. “Did you know her, Father, in 
those days?” 

He looked round at me out of his 
faded old blue eyes. 

“T was born here,” he said. “I am 
a son of the village. I knew Pascale 
well. I have always known her. We 
are almost of an age. 

“She was always good as she is 
now. Everyone has always loved her 

everyone except one poor dark 
creature who seemed born with a 
warp in her soul so that she was 
always savagely jealous of her. The 
rest of us used to get angry at that, 
but Pascale defended her. Ah! my 
child, I sometimes venture to wonder 
whether the woman isn’t a saint. 


“When she was fourteen,” he went 
on, “Pascale’s father and mother and 
three of her brothers died of an epi- 
demic that more than decimated the 
village. Pascale nursed them and 
caught it, too, but only slightly. When 
the eldest brother’s wife became a 
widow she went back to her parents. 
The second brother’s widow was 
Madame Blanc. All the rest of the 
children were scattered, one way or 
another ; and Pascale herself, as soon 
as she was strong enough, went away 


to service with a family in Bordeaux. 

“Down there she was happy. Her 
master and mistress were kind, their 
small children adored her, and I be- 
lieve she lavished all the love and 
devotion of her truly great heart on 
them. Madame Blanc, who at that 
time was still hale enough, had made 
it clear that the family house was to 
be hers without interference from 
anyone. So Pascale was adopted into 
her master’s family and she lived 
with them for thirty-five blissful 
years.” 


E old priest was silent as 

we picked our way carefully 
over a bad bit of road, but once 
on smoother ground he took up his 
tale again. 

“One day she received a letter from 
the priest of this village. It was be- 
fore my time as priest here,” explain- 
ed the present pastor. “It was to say 
that Madame Blanc had become semi- 
paralyzed and was asking for Pas- 
cale to be sent back to look after her. 

“And Pascale told me later,” said 
the old priest, nodding his head sym- 
pathetically, “that she thought her 
heart would break. She took the let- 
ter with her to the church she fre- 
quented, found the dark corner where 
the Pieta is, and laid the letter on 
our dear Lord’s knees. She kissed 
His feet and, kneeling, said the Sor- 
rowful Mysteries of the rosary. Then 
she sat down on a prie-dieu and, still 
mechanically telling her beads, she 
began to think. 

“First the negative side of the 
proposition : 

“If she went back to her village to 
live with her sister-in-law she would 
lose everything that made life dear 
and joyous to her. That she would 
lose comfort and security was noth- 
ing to her. Material things were never 
of any account to Pascale. 

“The positive side was equally, if 
not more, appalling. She had spent 
her childhood and girlhood with her 
sister-in-law and she had suffered 
more than any other from that 
sombre twisted character. She knew 
its black ingratitude, its wild jealousy 
and suspicion. The years might have 
brought about a change, perhaps ; but 
there was a phrase in the letter that 
denied her the luxury of hope. The 
priest had written that Madame 
Blanc’s family were still in the vil- 
lage. If they were there still Madame 
Blanc should have gone to them. 
Either she would not go to them or 
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they had refused to have her. 

“How many decades of the rosary 
Pascale said while she was thinking 
she never knew. She lost count of 
them. But it had been early after- 
noon when she had gone into the 
church and night had fallen before 
she was back at home again. She 
washed her hands and face, knotted 
her handkerchief ’round her head, put 
on her apron and slipped into the 
dining-room in time to serve the din- 
ner. As she handed a soup-plate to 
her mistress her hand shook. Her 
mistress looked up at her and read 
her decision in her eyes. 

“The family wept at her going. 
The children clung to her and would 
not let her go. Only Pascale’s eyes 
were dry and her mouth smiling. She 
wasn’t going to let even God think 
that she begrudged Him His Will. 

“The rest you know,” he conclud- 
ed. “The incident you have just told 
me is typical. It has been going on 
now for over thirteen years.” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

“Madame Blanc’s legs are para- 
lyzed, but her arms are strong,” he 
said. 


| a that day I watched my 


friend Pascale. She never by the 
very least word or sign betrayed that 
she was suffering. She was always 
gentle and serene, always dignified, 
and her talk was made charming by 
a little running train of humor that 
betrayed her innocence while it yet 
proved her thrice-armed awareness 
of facts which God made beautiful 
and fallen man has defiled. 

Her passionate love of all innocent 
creatures was continual proof of her 
intimate and simple union with the 
Godhead. No bird flew far at her 
step, no animal refused her its young. 
I have seen her take up the puppies 
of the fiercest old wolfhound in the 
village and the dog that would have 
killed another has only grinned at her 
and wagged its tail. Once she showed 
me a litter of day-old rabbits that I 
honestly thought revolting. She was 
kneeling by the box containing the 
mother in the nest of hay and the 
squirming mass of blind young things 
seemed to ravish her. Lambs came 
tottering up to her. New-born calves 
butted at her affectionately. Her 
blind old cat followed her about like 
a dog and a series of generations of 
its offspring trailed after. Teething 
babies slept peacefully in her arms. 
The bad boys of the village became 


docile at the touch of her finger on 
their cheeks. Madame Blanc alone 
seemed to grow harder, fiercer, more 
ungrateful, more bitter, more brutal. 

It struck me once that, little as I 
saw of Pascale, little as I could be 
to her, Madame Blanc was jealous of 
me, though she greeted me gushingly 
whenever she caught sight of me. 
Sometimes I paid her a visit for 
Tante Pascale’s sake, but the hours 
spent with her were far from happy 
ones. On one occasion she began to 
complain to me of Pascale’s treatment 
of her. She was killing a hen the 
while, too slowly, with a certain 
luxuriousness. 

One day I learned that there was 
influenza in the village, and then, a 
few days later, I met Tante Pascale 
coming away from the church. Her 
usually pale cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were very bright. I seized her 
wrist and, then and there in the vil- 
lage street, I counted her pulse. She 
was in a high fever. She ought to 
have been in bed. Probably she ought 
to have been there several days ago. 

“Too fast! Much too fast! To bed 
at once!” I told her. 

“Soon,” she said, “soon. 
must help Louise.” 

I went back to the house and into 
her room with her. Louise Blanc 
was sitting in an arm-chair by the 
fireplace, a furious expression on her 
face. 

“Where have you been?” she 
shouted, her voice hard, her gestures 
violent. 

She clenched her fist and raising it, 
struck the table a heavy blow that 
made every crock in the place jump 
and jingle. Then she caught sight of 
me and her expression changed in- 
stantly. It was as if a mask had been 
slipped over her face. 

I went up to her. 

“Madame,” I said, “Tante Pascale 
is ill. She must go to bed at once. 
Will you let me help you instead?” 

“Mumming, mumming,” she grum- 
bled. “I know she’s only mumming.” 

She glanced around savagely again 
at Tante Pascale. Then she picked 
up one of her crutches and flung it 
at her. It missed her. Tante Pascale 
had already fallen in a heap beside 
the bed. . 

When she was restored to con- 
sciousness and was lying between 
cool sheets of old hand-woven linen, 
she asked for the priest. He heard 
her confession and decided to admin- 
ister the Last Sacraments. Neighbors 


First I 


prepared an altar and I went out to 
rob the garden of all its roses. I set 
them about the room and strewed the 
floor with their petals. The Savior 
Who was coming for Pascale should 
be received joyfully. 

As we knelt there waiting for Him, 
the scene of Pascale’s passion was 
before me. Her Way of the Cross 
had been comprised in how narrow 
a space! One room and a few steps 
from the doorway. But in what con- 
centrated suffering had she not paced 
and repaced them, going. from famil- 
iar corner to familiar corner! Thir- 
teen years of agony and Calvary 
reached at last! 

The wooden bed with its blue and 
white hangings was in the corner by 
the window. In another was the 
stone sink and the shelves above it 
where the yellow earthenware and a 
few bright tins were ranged in order. 
A door was in the third corner and 
the fourth was filled with the great 
armoire. But in the centre of the 
room, slowly grinding coffee for the 
funeral that was approaching, was a 
shapeless impotent creature with a 
semi-savage face. 

Tante Pascale lay there, her rosary 
between her fingers. Her eyes were 
fixed on a patch of whitewashed wall 
where a sunbeam moved fitfully. She 
had grown too weak for movement 
but she seemed to come to vivid life 
again when the priest brought our 
dear Lord to her. Her pinched fea- 
tures became transfigured and she 
pressed her hands to her breast. Then 
she lay still, eyes closed, hands fold- 
ed, making her thanksgiving .. . 
for a lifetime that was ending, golden 
days and silver, and days heavy as 
lead, but every one of them remem- 
bered, weighed, treasured, by the 
King she held in her breast. 


HE priest blessed us and went 

away. There was no sound in 
the room now save the grinding of a 
coffee-mill that was maddening me. I 
put my head in my hands and tried 
to pray but no words came, so I 
fumbled for my rosary and when I 
had found the first bead I looked up 
once more at Tante Pascale. Her 
lips were quiet. Her hands were 
quiet, too. They no longer rose and 
fell on the gentle cradle of her breast. 
Her eyes were closed, and her face, 
which had always reflected something 
of the beauty of the God Who had 
never deserted her, was full of heav- 
enly peace. 





Cowo “Ussits to San Guan Capistrano 


WHERE FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA LABORED 


OME time during the summer 
of 1908, after a course of 
reading which included 
everything available on the 

subject of the California Missions, 
especially the writings of Charles F. 
Lummis, Helen Hunt Jackson and 
George Wharton James, I set out 
from Pasadena where I was sojourn- 
ing, to visit what remained of these 
remarkable structures. The romantic 
story of Ramona, and the sad fate 
of Alessandro, the fascinating story 
of the Missions with the lives of Fray 
Junipero Serra, Father Crespi, 
Father Lasuen, Father Palou and 
others, affected me greatly. So it was 
with keen expectation that I set out 
on my Mission Pilgrimage. 
Beginning at San Diego, I visited 
the remains of a dozen out of the 
twenty-one missions which formerly 
dotted El Mamino Real from San 


By Mary MENDENHALL PERKINS 


Diego to San Francisco. The experi- 
ence was tremendously interesting 
and most enlightening. But of all that 
I visited the one at San Juan Capis- 
trano made the deepest impression. 
Never shall I forget my arrival in 
that little old Mexican town on a 
warm, sunny day, twenty-two years 
ago. Evidently the entire place had 
gone to sleep in that brilliant sun- 
shine. 

I stopped at the Mendelssohn Hotel, 
kept by Senora Murillo, the latter 
being a good Spanish name, if the 
former is not. 

When, after a luncheon consisting 
of tortillas and other Spanish con- 
coctions, I wandered up to the grey 
old Mission, a sad sight met my eyes. 
Ruins—tragic ruins, everywhere. The 


FRONT VIEW OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION TODAY. 
LEFT FOREGROUND IS THE STATUE OF FRAY tigen’ SERRA WITH 


INDIAN BOY. 


AT THE RIGHT. 


old structure had evidently tried to 
“save its face,” as that seemed to be 
the best preserved portion. Alas! it 
was only by the exercise of a vivid 
imagination that a large part of it 
could be reconstructed. Father Ser- 
ra’s Chapel was a lumber-room and 
the arches had fallen on three sides 
of the once beautiful, big patio. 
Weeds, rank and high, grew where 
once a fountain had played, and flow- 
ers bloomed. Dirt, dust and decay 
were in evidence on every hand. Sag- 
ging roofs and rain-stained walls told 
the sad story of neglect and the in- 
evitable action of the elements. 


LOOKED on the burial-ground by 

the chapel, where, underneath a 
matted growth of rampant weeds, lay 
hundreds of the Indian neophytes, 
who, under the direction of the 
padres had erected the beautiful Mis- 
sion of San Juan Capistrano. Be- 


neath the mass of refuse in the Serra 
chapel, under the high altar, lay three 


of the padres who had done most to 
bring about the success of this great 
Mission. All was negligence and in- 
difference to the fact that here was 
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CAMPANAKIU UK BELL-WALL IN THE “SACRED GARDEN” AT SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION. 


me of California’s most historic and 
olorful spots. 

As I wandered about in the clois- 
mediiating on the mutability 
and unstability of human life and 
things, suddenly there was a cry of 
fire!” coming from the outside of 
Serra chapel. On hurrying to the 
old burying-ground I saw the dry 
brush and weeds blazing up in one 
corner and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, the fire was perilously near 
to the walls of the old Mission. Soon 
the population of the whole village 
was gathered to beat out the fire. 
\t one time it looked as if nothing 
could save the few remaining walls. 
But at last with heroic efforts on the 
part of the villagers, young and old, 
they succeeded in extinguishing the 
blaze which covered the whole of 


the ancient churchyard. 

WONDERED if this dangerous 
L scene was repeated each year, 
as the vegetation which covered the 
spot died down and became as dry 
as powder. At any rate, Father 
O’Sullivan, who came two years 
later to take up his abode in the old 
Mission, tells me he saw what came 
very near to being a disastrous fire 
in the same spot, the year of his ar- 
rival. 

On my way out I stopped to look 
at a number of curious and interest- 
ing objects which had once done 
duty at the Mission. They were 


ters, 


now stored in a sort of relic-room 
and among them I noticed some 
curious old chairs, hand-made of 
course, some with wooden seats and 
some of cow-hide; some heavy and 
plain and some slightly decorated 
with carving. There was a movable 
wooden belfry, which was used on 
certain occasions instead of the larger 











HIGH ALTAR (SENT FROM BARCE- 
LONA, SPAIN) IN SERRA CHURCH. 


bells. It was a rude wheel of wood, 
to the circumference of which bells 
were fastened, the whole revolving 
on an iron pin held in the sockets 
of the supporting posts and operated 
by an iron handle. The baptismal 
font was capped with a carved 
wooden cover. It was an interest- 
ing even if crude, piece of work- 
manship The iron hinges by which 
it was lifted must have been made in 
the old Mission shops. The “pour- 
ing-shell” which belonged to the font 
was of silver and was doubtless 
brought from Mexico. : 

I left the scene with rather a 
melancholy feeling of regret that 
Time, with its sharp teeth, and the 
so-called “Secularization of the Mis- 
sions,” had in the course of such a 
comparatively few years, brought 
about this devastation. 


E scene changes: It is a lovely 
“o gelbesee day, twenty-two years 
later, in the year of Our Lord 1930. 
Beneath an archway in the pic- 
turesque adobe wall, which now sur- 
rounds the Mission San Juan Capis- 
trano, I entered a charming old- 
fashioned garden, brilliant with many 
blossoms, the prevailing tone of which 
is yellow, golden. The state of Cali- 
fornia is rightly called the Goiden 
State, and this garden is simply 
gloriously full of molten gold. There, 
in the midst of all this glory, stands 
a heroic statue of Fray Junipero 








July, 1930 
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Serra. Near it is a large fountain. 
The buildings on either side of the 
flower-garden have been so skilfully 
restored that one cannot tell the old 
from the newer parts. 


ASSING through an arched. door- 

way, or two of them, I found 
myself in the great patio containing 
an acre of ground around which the 
buildings have been restored on three 
sides, the fourth is yet to be. The 
restored northern side is now a 
school for ninety-five children of 
the parish, and is under the care of 
five Franciscan nuns. The school 
was reconstructed from a_ long 
crumbling wall of adobe, but done 
se skilfully that I failed to discover 
where ‘the old left off and the new 
began. It is seldom that one may 
see reconstructions that are so com- 
pletely convincing as those at San 
Juan Capistrano. They are so per- 
fectly in keeping with the old chap- 
el and other parts that were left 
intact, needing only to be strength- 
ened, that all have precisely the 
same atmosphere, that of the days 
of the early Mission Fathers. 

When I saw all this I said “Verily, 
the day of miracles is not over! I 
see where one has been wrought 
right here in Capistrano.” And who 
has wrought the miracle? None 
other than Father O’Sullivan, who 
arrived there in 1910, ill and think- 


PORTIONS OF 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS, TEACHERS IN 
SAN JUAN SCHOOL SHOWN IN BACK- 
GROUND. 


NEW AND RESTORED BUILDINGS SEEN THROUGH THE OLD ARCHES OF CORRIDOR. 
AT RIGHT, FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA’S SANCTUARY. 


ing, perhaps, he was not long for 
this world. He at once set to work 
with his own hands, and soon saw 
a way to help finance his great idea 
of restoring the Mission. A _ wall 
was built, a turnstile was placed at the 
gate, and an entrance-fee of twenty- 
five cents was charged. Father 
O’Sullivan says the reconstructions 
are not all paid for yet but it just 
had to be done to save what was 
left of the ruins. If they had waited 
it would have been too late. He says 
the work is carried on under a “com- 
bination of faith and two bits.” 


HEY now have six guides, one 
eo) of them being an_ especially 
sweet little Mexican maiden, Senor- 
ita Odilia Avila. Father O’Sulli- 
van says they try to give every 
visitor a lesson in California history 
that will be worth at least as much 
as “two bits.” 

The restored church of Fray Juni- 
pero Serra is the oldest building in 
California, the only church intact in 
which Father Serra officiated. When 
I saw it on that other day twenty- 
two years ago, and when Father O’- 
Sullivan first saw it, it was used for 
a storage barn for old lumber, bar- 
ley, wool and olives. The roof was 
falling in, and the rains would soon 
have crumbled those seven foot walls. 
Desolation had marked it for her 
own then. But today the restored 


AT LEFT,*END OF 
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church which was in use as early as 
December 2, 1777, is now a beautiful 
specimen of Mission architecture. 


nN October, 1783, Fray Junipero 
L visited the Mission for the 
last time and confirmed 221 Indians 
in the church. The building is 
deemed the most valuable of all the 
monuments of Mission days. Some 
of the objects in the Sanctuary were 
used in the great stone church be- 
fore it fell during an earthquake in 
1812. Among other things of value 
are two large silver torches, or ciri- 
ales as they are called in Spanish, 
which stand on either side of the 
communion rail with the Proces- 
sional Cross between them. To- 
gether they form a set used on sol- 
emn occasions. 

The original altar of Father 
Serra’s church is gone, but in its 
place is a very beautiful altar and 
table sent to Los Angeles from 
3arcelona, Spain, in 1906. It was 
placed in this church at the time of 
its reconstruction in 1922 to 1924. 
Father O’Sullivan had the sanctu- 
ary excavated and found the remains 
of three of the earliest Fathers who 
labored at the Mission. These were 
the Fathers Barona, Oliva and 
Fuster. 

Although so much has been ac- 
complished at San Juan Capistrano, 
the end is not yet. The patio is to 
be restored to perhaps more than its 
pristine beauty. Mr. R. B. Sherman 
who has already established his shop 
for the creation of Spanish Colonial 
and Mission pottery in a wing of the 


buildings is planning a beautiful 
fountain for the centre of the patio. 





MONUMENT RAISED OVER THE HUN- 
DREDS OF INDIAN NEOPHITES BURIED 
IN THE CEMETERY ADJOINING FRAY 
JUNIPERO'S CHURCH. THEY WERE 
THE BUILDERS OF THE ORIGINAL 
MISSION. 





It will be patterned after the foun- 
tain of the Four Evangelists, a 
Spanish Colonial fountain in Mexi- 
co. The main bowl will be embel- 
lished with symbolic figures in heavy 
relief. The Spanish name for the 
fountain is: “La Fuenta de los 
Cuatro Evangelistas.” The symboli- 
cal figures are San Marcos, the 
lion; San Mateo, the man; San Lu- 
cas, the bull; San Juan, the eagle. 


E patio in which the fountain 

will be placed, is to be land- 
scaped in a style inspired by the 
gardens of the College of San Fer- 
nando in Mexico, from which place 
came the Padres for their missionary 
work in California. In Mission days 
this patio was the scene of a: busy 
life that went on daily under the di- 
rection of the Fathers. How quiet 
it seems today! 

It is the ambition of Father O’- 
Sullivan and Mr. Sherman to revive 
some or most of the Mission’s in- 
dustrial activities. Among these will 
be the manufacture of furniture for 
interiors, patios and ramadas; iron 
and leather work, hand-made, the lat- 
ter tooled; pottery making, tiles and 
ornamental fountains, and the weav- 
ing of blankets. The revival has 
been initiated in a small way by the 
pottery spoken of earlier in this ar- 
ticle. 

To all lovers of the beautiful, the 
historic and the spiritual things of 
life this work has its appeal, and we 
should earnestly hope and pray that 
this last dream of Father O’Sulli- 
van may come true. 





In its limited dimension 
Dwelling for Divinity. 


Lodging death since life began, 


Habitating God in*man. 





RADOX beyond our comprehension 
That the narrow heart may be 


Integrate for but a mortal hour, 


Flesh inshrines the Spirit’s power, 


His Spirit. Dwelling “Within Us 


By CaTHERINE Mary BRESNAN 


Housing God has made a spacious mansion 
Of this tenement of clay, 

Glowing in its wide expansion 

For the Spirit’s fuller sway. 


He for Whom the heavens lack in splendor 
In this hut of dust abides, 

Guest and Master, the Amender 

Of the flaws its darkness hides. 
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THE SIGN POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it we 
shall answer all questions con- 
cerning Catholic belief and 
practice and publish communi- 
cations of general interest. 
Communications should be as 
brief as possible. Please give 
your full name and correct ad- 
dress as evidence of your good 
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MARRIAGE BETWEEN BROTHER AND SISTER 


Will you please tell me if a brother and sister can be 
married when they get old? I don’t see any reason why they 
could not. —N. N. 


Marriage between brother and sister is forbidden by the 
natural law. That is one reason. Such a marriage is viewed 
with abhorrence by the vast majority of mankind. That is 
another reason. In the beginning of the human race mar- 
riages of this kind were allowed by God, the Creator, it is 
true. But this was because the human race could not be 
maintained in any other way. There were no children at 
that time save the sons and daughters of Adam and Eve. 
But after the human race was sufficiently numerous these 
marriages were forbidden by the law of nature. “As there 
were no human beings,” says St. Augustine, “except those 
who had been born of Adam and Eve, men married their 
own sisters, an act which was as certainly dictated by neces- 
sity in those ancient days, as afterwards it was condemned 
by the prohibition of religion.” 


IMPEDIMENT OF AFFINITY 


(1) I am going with my brother-in-law, and I would like 
to marry him. Could I do so? 


Boston, Mass. —N. N. 
(2) Can a man marry his dead wife’s sister? 
Boston, Mass. —K. L. 


Both cases involve the impediment of affinity, which is 
a nullifying impediment to marriage. This impediment 
arises from a valid marriage, and exists between the hus- 
band and the blood relations of the wife, and between the 
wife and the blood relations of the husband. In the direct 
line this impediment forbids marriage in all degrees. Thus, 
a husband is forbidden to marry the mother of his deceased 
wife. In the indirect, or collateral, line affinity exists to the 
second degree. Thus, the impediment forbids marriage be- 
tween a husband and the sister, aunt, or niece of his deceased 
wife, 

This impediment arises from the former marriage, there 
being a certain unbecomingness in a surviving partner con- 
tracting another marriage with the blood relative of the 
deceased partner, 

When conditions warrant it, the Church will dispense 
when there is question of affinity in the collateral line. The 
cases above given are of this kind. 


SISTER MARY MARTHA CHAMBON 


Where can I learn more about the apparitions made 
fo Sister Mary Martha Chambon? 
W. Lynn, Mass. 


—W. B. 


You will find an interesting account of her apparitions in 
the book of her life. It can be obtained through Tue Sien, 
Price, fifty-five cents. 
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MISSIONARY ORDERS AGAIN 


Where shall I obtain information regarding the require- 
ments for entrance into the Passtonist Order, and also the 
Maryknoll Society? 

Sioux Fatts, S. D. R. V. M. 


Communicate with V. Rev. Fr. Provincial of the Pas- 
sionists, St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J., and V. 
Rev. James A. Walsh, American Foreign Mission Seminary, 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


BEADS AND A PRAYER BOOK 


Are there beads of the Five Wounds and also of the 
Seven Dolors? If so, how are they said. Where can I obtain 
an adult prayer book? 

U.en1, Pa. —E. S. 

There are beads in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, 
and also in honor of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Chaplet of the Five Wounds consists of five sets of 
beads, each set containing five beads. On each one of these 
beads the “Glory be to the Father” is said, in memory of one 
of the five wounds of our Saviour; viz., five times in honor 
of the wound of the left foot, and so on. The method of 
saying the Seven Dolor beads was given in the April issue 
of THe Sicn. These beads can be obtained through Tue 
Sicn. The adult prayer book “Blessed Be God” can also 
be obtained through Tue Sien, price $1.60. 


MARRIAGE OUTSIDE CHURCH 


(1) If a young Catholic couple are married by a Justice 
of the Peace, but have never lived together as man and wife, 
are they excommunicated from the Church, and are the 
Sacraments denied them? 

(2) If later they desire to be married by a priest at a 
Mass, would it be possible to have their names called three 
times at Mass on Sunday? 

Boston, Mass. —H. M. 

(1) Such a marriage is no marriage for Catholics, and 
as long as they remain in this condition the Sacraments will 
be denied them until they repent and either separate, or 
endeavor to be married according to the law of the Church. 

(2) This matter will be arranged by the pastor when the 
parties seek to have their civil marriage rectified. 


ARRANGING A MIXED MARRIAGE 


What must be done before entering a mixed marriage? 
Burrato, N. Y. 

In the first place the Church prohibits mixed marriages. 
But she also provides for those of her children who imagine 
that they deserve a dispensation from this law. Those who 
are of this frame of mind, and intend to remain so, law or 
no law, must approach their pastor, to whom all marriage 
arrangements of this kind are committed by Canon Law. 
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A NEW NAME FOR ADULTERY 


Is it a sin for a good Catholic woman to give birth to a 
eugenic baby? Circumstances seem to warrant this. 
New York, N. Y. Dr. J. M. J. 


We presume that you do not intend to joke. From what 
we understand by a eugenic baby, that is, a child born outside 
lawful wedlock, we conclude that the good Catholic woman 
would be guilty of what is termed in old-fashioned language 
to be adultery. Adultery is forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment of the law of God. 


THIRD DEGREE OF BLOOD RELATIONSHIP 


What degree of relationship exists between two people 
whose grandfathers were brothers? Would a dispensation be 
necessary for them to be married? 
ToLepo, O. 


—R. G. 


These two people are related in the third degree of blood 
relationship in the collateral line. A dispensation will be 
necessary in order to contract marriage in the Church. 


CONSECRATION TO B. V. M. 


Is it mortal sin to be consecrated a Child of Mary when 
in the state of mortal sin? 


Boston, Mass. —N. N. 


The act of being consecrated to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
while in the state of mortal sin is very unseemly, as everyone 
can see, but we hardly think that the act in itself is 
mortally sinful. 


FASTING: FEAST DAY 


(1) Can a person who intends to receive Holy Com- 
munion on Sunday begin to eat a few minutes before twelve 
o'clock midnight on Saturday, and continue to eat after mid- 
night, and still go to Holy Communion in the morning? (2) 
Has New Year's day always been a Holy Day of Obligation, 
or was it recently made one? 

RosELLE, N. J. —G. M. 

(1) The Eucharistic fast means abstention from all food 
and drink from midnight till the reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Therefore one who eats after midnight is for- 
didden to receive. Of course, when daylight saving time is 
in force one is free to follow standard time in regard to the 
Eucharistic fast. This would allow one to eat and drink 
after midnight according ta daylight saving time. 

(2) The Feast of the Circumcision of Our Lord, which 
coincides with New Year’s day, has been observed as a 
feast since the sixth century. Some dioceses observed the 
Feast of the Circumcision as a day of precept from the 
eighth century. But it seems that the day was not uni- 
versally one of obligation till the time of Urban VIII 
(1623-44), who drew up a list of days of precept for the 
whole Church. 


REJOICING ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


The Holy Father said that there should be no dances of 
enjoyment during Lent, yet the Knights of Columbus had 
a dance on St. Patrick’s day. Is it right to hold such things 
during Lent? It scems to give bad example to non- 
Catholics. 

GAINSVILLE, TEX. —j. R. 

The feast of St. Patrick falls during Lent. If the Lenten 
spirit were observed absolutely there would never be room 
for human rejoicing on the recurrence of his feast. This 
would entail great hardship on those who honor and love 
Ireland’s patron saint. In order to compose these contradic- 
tory impulses—one of penance, and the other of rejoicing, 





Holy Church gives the bishops power to dispense from the 
common law regarding the observation of feast days, and 
also of fast and abstinence, when they judge it prudent to 
do so. Dispensations in these matters are the rule in many 
dioceses on St. Patrick’s day. Consequently, when this day 
is observed by the children of the Gael with dancing and 
banquets, it is done with the approval of the Pope who com- 
municates the authority to the bishops to allow these things, 
This little respite from the rigor of the Lenten season mani- 
fests the humane attitude of the Church, and serves to cement 
the bonds of undying affection between her and her loyal 
Irish children. Most laws have their exception, and in the 
law of Lent St. Patrick’s day is an exception. 


MEANING OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


(1) Will you please give me an explanation of this text 
from the Holy Bible: “a man’s enemies shall be those of his 
own household,’ (Matt. 10:36). (2) Is it not written that 
at the last day the Lord will arise “to save the meck ones 
of the earth?” I refer to verse 10 of Psalm 75. For one 
who has a fear of death and judgment this text has been 


a very consoling thought; to save—not to judge. Is this 
the correct interpretation? 
Evmira, N. Y. —A. M. 


(1) This text must be considered in connection with the 
whole drift of Jesus’ discourse, beginning with verse 33 of 
the same chaptere He warned his hearers that those who 
believed in Him must profess that faith even though it en- 
tailed suffering (verse 33), and caused children to be perse- 
cuted by their parents. Loyalty to Him would separate 
those of the same family and divide them as it were into 
hostile camps (verse 36). These effects were not divinely 
intended, but were by-products, as it were, of loyalty to Him. 
Abundant proof of this truth is found in the history of 
Christianity. Even today many of those who are converted 
to Catholicism must pay the price. Their admission into the 
true Church acts like a sword, separating them from their 
family, their friends, and all those who formerly were mem- 
bers of their circle. 

(2) There can be no doubt that God will judge every 
soul, “for we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ” (Rom. 14:10), to answer for the crimes which we 
have committed in the flesh. But in the judgment the meek 
shall be saved because they have not resisted the authority 
of God when revealing truths to be believed, not have they 
despised His promises in regard to the things to be hoped 
for, not broken His commandments which He gave to be 
observed. In this connection “the meek” is taken for “the 
just.” “The just shall go into everlasting life” (Jatt. 
25:46). 


HUMAN SUFFERING AND GOD’S GOODNESS 


I have just read for the second time Mr. Edgar Snow's 
article in the March issue of Tue Sicn. In it he gives 4 
vivid description of these poor people in the midst of starva- 
tion and death. The more I thought over it the more I 
wondered if God could be called merciful and loving, «when 
He permits children only a few years old to suffer so in- 
tensely. These children are not yet old enough to commit 
sin, and yet they are made to suffer. Could you explain 
where God’s justice and mercy come in in cases like this? 
Brockton, Mass. oo. K. 


In reading of events of this kind one almost unconsciously 
asks whether, if God is good and merciful, He could allow 
such things to be. As a matter of fact He does allow them, 
and yet He is good and merciful. How can this truth be 
reconciled with the misery experienced by countless men, 
women, and children in unfortunate China? This query 1s 
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an echo of Nicodemus’ question addressed to Jesus when He 
revealed the necessity of being “born again”—‘“how can this 
be done?”; and that other of the Jews to whom Jesus 
prophecied that He would give them his flesh to eat—“how 
can this be done?” Human beings are incredulous. when 
confronted with words and deeds outside their experience 
and comprehension. 

It is no secret to reveal that God doesn’t look at things 
with our eyes nor does He judge them with our minds. 
His words are true and His judgments right. He knows 
that present sufferings can be the occasion for untold good, 
and that “the sufferings of this present life may work above 
measure an eternal weight of glory.” 

God never approves evil as evil. He permits evil that 
good may come of it. The evil of sin He abominates with 
all the intensity of His perfect sanctity. But as long as 
men are men there will be murders, adulteries, thefts, sui- 
cides, etc. In this life men are on probation. God permits 
sin for the sake of the good which may be drawn from it. 
If He were to abolish moral evil by annihilating mankind, 
then goodness would also be abolished. 

In regard to physical evils God, as said above, permits 
them to exist also for the sake of the good. The misery of 
so many starving Chinese moves the hearts of men to acts 
of charity and sacrifice in order to alleviate it. In so doing 
the divinity of the Christian religion is demonstrated, for 
the exercise of brotherly charity is the mark of Christ’s 
true followers. Many pagans are impressed with a religion 
which can manifest such goodness in the hour of need. This 
is only one way in which God brings good out of the suffer- 
ings of the Chinese. Of course there must be many others of 
which we are ignorant. The solution of the difficulty rests 
with God. His view of things is the perfect one. 

St. John relates an instance of how God works in regard 
to human misery, when he tells of the miraculous resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus. Jesus was informed that Lazarus was sick 
unto death. Instead of going immediately to cure him, as 
His disciples thought He ought to have done, and as we 
would have judged would have been the proper thing to 
do, He deliberately delayed to visit Lazarus and heal him. 
Lazarus died. But after he had been dead four days Jesus 
came to his grave and brought him back to life with a word. 
“He delayed to cure,” says St. Augustin, “in order that He 
might raise from the dead.” Jesus denied a great good in 
order to give a greater. 

We ought not to become impatient with God and complain 
of Him and doubt His goodness when we see misery in the 
world. If God couldn’t bring good out of evil, then we could 
say that He lacked power, and if He were unwilling to 
bring good out of evil, we could say that He lacked goodness 
and mercy. But God can and does draw good from evil as 
we see in the case of Lazarus. What He did then He can 
repeat times without number, for the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened. 

His view of things should be our own. We should rely 
with absolute confidence on God and trust that He will put 
things right. He Who said that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without the leave of His Father will surely note the 
misery of human beings in China. 

Meanwhile we should do what lies in our power to al- 
leviate suffering wherever we find it. In so doing we will 
imitate in our own lives the goodness and mercy of Jesus. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD—ASLEEP OR AWAKE? 


41) Do theologians believe that Swedenborg did .see the 
spiritual world, and that he talked with the people there? 
(2) If God is everywhere, and the soul never dies, what 
good was there in killing people off in the Flood, and at 
other times when they were offensive to God? Why wouldn’t 
it be like chasing flies from one room to another? (3) 
Cardinal Newman wrote in a book which I once read, that 









when we die we will not have the use of our faculties until 
the Judgment Day. He said that we shall be neither awake 
nor asleep. Now, I cannot see that this is any better than 
what the Adventists hold. (4) Why should we be told 
that it is all right to pray to the souls in Purgatory, when 
they are in such a bewildered state, only half asleep, with- 
out the use of their faculties? 

(Small Town). Conn. —N. N. 


(1) Some of Swedenborg’s disciples may believe that he 
was in communication with the spirit world. But we feel 
that if his spirits were tried they would be found not to 
be of God. 


(2) This question indicates a lack of appreciation of God’s 
Justice, and also erroneous notions concerning the power 
of the human will to freely determine itself after temporal 
death. The human soul never dies, nor can it die. Death 
means dissolution, breaking up into parts. In temporal death 
it is the dissolution between body and soul. But the human 
soul, being a spiritua], simple substance, has no parts, and 
therefore, cannot be dissolved. Only in this life has the 
spiritual soul of man the power to obey or to disobey God. 
After death the soul is either confirmed in good, or con- 
firmed in evil. The condition of the will at the moment 
of death is “set,” like cement when it hardens. Just as 
liquid cement takes the form of the mold, so the human 
will is forever either good or bad when death separates it 
from the body. The time of probation is over then. There- 
fore, when God by virtue of His Supreme dominion over all 
men determines to call them to an accounting, as happened 
at the Deluge, then His Goodness is glorified in the good, 
and His Justice is vindicated in sinners. Those who violated 
His just laws while on earth cannot continue to condemn 
Him in the next life. Therefore punishing obstinate sinners 
is not like chasing bothersome flies. 

(3) If Cardinal Newman wrote the opinion which you 
ascribe to him we here and now forfeit the great respect 
which we have hitherto entertained for him and his works. 
But we feel that he never wrote anything favoring such 
an opinion. If he did we would like to see it. If the dead 
are neither awake nor asleep, how explain the exhibition . 
of torment and despair given by the rich glutton in hell? 
This description is given by none other than Jesus Himself 
(Luke 16:18-31). He knows. But we feel that you have 
misinterpreted the great churchman. What he meant, no 
doubt, was that we do not have the use of our external 
senses, which are sometimes called faculties, till we get our 
bodies back again. Which will happen at the General Judg- 
ment. 

(4) Since the departed souls of those being purified in 
Purgatory are acutely conscious, it is easy to see why it 
is both meet and just, not only to pray for them, but also 
to them. It is true that they cannot receive sense impres- 
sions, being without their bodies, but they still possess 
power to receive them, since they still are immortal souls, 
and the faculties of man, both sensible and rational, are 
rooted in the soul. God can supply, since He can do every- 
thing. The rich man in hell not only received ideas from 
Abraham, but he was conscious of his five brothers in the 
world. 


BOOKS AND THE INDEX 


(1) A friend says that Kathleen Norris’ book entitled 
“Beauty and the Beast” is immoral. Is this true? Are any 
of her books on the Index? (2) How can one judge whether 
or not a book is on the Index? Where can a person get 
this Index? —N 


(1) From what we can learn this book is not to be 
recommended indiscriminately. None of her books are on 
the Index. 
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(2) A person will know whether or not a book is on 
the Roman Index of Forbidden Books if he has a list of 
the books given therein, or if he has been told by competent 
authority. A list of these forbidden books, and the prin- 
ciples governing the prohibition of books, may be obtained 
through Tue Sicn, price twenty-five cents. It must be 
remembered however, that the Roman Index of Forbidden 
Books does not contain a list of all dangerous and un- 
worthy books. Each one’s conscience is to be followed in 
the matter of reading harmful literature, as in everything 
else. 


CONCERNING DEVIL WORSHIP 


I heard a priest say that there is devil worship in Jamaica, 
and that he has actually seen manifestations of the devil. I 
find this hard to believe. Will you please explain? 
Mitton, Mass. —N. N. 

You mention no details, so we have no ground for com- 
ment. But that the devil can produce.effects in men, ani- 
mals, and inanimate nature is clear from the Gospel. Read 
the story in St. Luke, chapter 8, verses 26 to 34. There 
you will find that the devil could manifest himself through 
his works. If he could do it then why can’t he do it now? 
He has not ceased to exist. Doesn’t St. Peter say “the 
devil goeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour”? (I Pet. 5:8). 


PRIVATE REPLIES 


To F. V. K.—yYou had better tell your story to a priest 
in confession. You will find great peace of soul at the 
cost of a little humility. 

To P. O.—It was not necessarily sinful. 


You yourself 
realize that it could easily become so. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


G. M. M., Etmuurst, N. Y.; N. H. C., New Haven, 
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G. W., Jersey City, N. J.; A. H., Newark, N. J.; M. C. L., 
Jersey City, N. J.; M. R., Curcaco, Itu.; J. A. S., 
SwIssvALE, Pa.; H. J. H., Jersey City, N. J. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. JUDE 


A. C., Campripce, Mass.; E. W. R., Newark, N. J.; 
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CrncinnatTI, O.; N. J: McD., PITTsBURGH, Pa.; & A. B., 
CHESTNUT Hit, Pa. J. G. K., RosEvILtE, N. J.; S. G. J., 
HawTHorng, N. J.; C. B. D., St. Louis, Mo.; 's. O. M., 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y.: D. McD., OranceE, N. J.; J. M. J., 
WankeEE, Iowa; J. M., Newark, N. J.; A. J. J., Tucka- 
HOE, N. Y.; T. R. R., Evansvitie, Inp.; A. P., Crncin- 
NATI, O.; R. A. P., Vattey Cortace, N. Y.; M. B.C 
Cuicaco, Itt.; H. W., New Bricuton, N. Y.; S. O. C., 
Newton, Mass.; E. V. B., TRENTON, N. 1. ¥. ©. 2, oe: 


Louis, Mo.; L. K. N., NARBERTH, Pa; M. D., BRooKLYN, 
Rh. ¥.5 A. ALBANY, N. Y.; G. S., CINCINNATI, > 

H. + M. , Boston, Mass.; G. C., Vitte La. SALte, p. Q.; 
cS b B., LovISVILLE, ee M. E. K., Roxsury, Mass.; 
E. M. JERSEY Crry, N. J.; L. M. Mc., Union City, mM. Bt 

A. M. M., Dunxirk, N. ) a TUCKAHOE, A a A. 
A. B., WEsT Newton, Mass.; M. c NEw Haven, Conn. ; " 
E. C. R., Freeport, N. ~. H. E. M., St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
W., Brockton, Mass.; H. E. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. 
O’H., Cuicaco, Itt.; A. P. B., Attston, Mass.; L. P., and 
N. N., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 











Gommunications 





A GOOD WORD FOR MISS McGILL 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I would like to say a few words of commendation con- 
cerning the article “As Woman to Woman,” by Mary E. 
McGill, in your May issue. 

No doubt she has studied the social question of today 
thoroughly well and has come to the conclusion that we 
need real women and mothers again to save our homes 
and country from bankruptcy and destruction. Such a catas- 
trophy can be averted by them only, when they turn away 
again from their worldly-mindedness, pleasure-loving, and 
money-madness of which a great many of them are obsessed 
now. I wish every reader of THE SicGNn, especially women, 
would read and heed her suggestion and well-meant advice. 
Most women of today, Catholics not excluded, have become 
too worldly-minded and unscrupulous with a lot of non- 
sensical and new-fashioned ideas, driving honest and well- 
meaning husbands almost to desperation. Also those young 
men or widowers who would like to enter matrimony find 
it a very risky proposition, fearing to become lifelong slaves 
oi their pitiless wives, instead of happy providers, husbands 
and fathers. Not to mention the many intrigues, snares, 
and traps set by women nowadays to cow a well-meaning, 
all-trusting, but inexperienced marriageable subject into 
submission. 

I have been in hospitals and sanitoriums for insane and 
mentally unbalanced people, as a nurse and attendant for 
men, and have had the surprising and startling experience 
that a great many of them had become inmates through 
over work and worry, trying hard to earn money enough to 
please their pleasure-loving and unsatiable wives, or by their 
cold, snubby and indifferent treatment. It is high time for 
women to see their mistake, that they have gone too far 
in their zeal for emancipation and must return to sanity and 
a fifty-fifty basis for companionship with their husbands. 
Only then, when both parties are willing to take equal 
shares in rights and duties will there come about real peace 
and happiness to themselves and to mankind. 


Hawtuorn, N. J. G. BoBENRIETHER. 


THE MISSION APPEAL 
Epitror oF THE SIGN: 


The May issue of your magazine has proven exceptionally 
interesting reading. In the first place the editorials were 
pithy and apropos of the hour, especially the one on Russia. 
Let’s have more on national and world’s interest Catholic 
topics. It will be in keeping with the Catholic National 
Magazine of the rating of THe Sicn. The block insertion 
on page 618, giving statistics of Catholicity in China, was 
of interest to me, as no doubt it was to many of your 
readers. The section of your magazine devoted to the Pas- 
sionists in China has a great appeal to many of THE SIGN 
readers, as it has to me. It keeps mission activities before 


, the public, and elicits continued interest and cooperation for 
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that great untilled unChristian land. Success to THe SIGN. 
WATERTOWN, Mass. A READEY 


ON CRITICIZING THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


I have usually read your editorials with some interest. 
But when I saw your comment on the Anti-Saloon League 
in the June issue of THE Sicn I was disgusted. It was a 
weak, insipid comment, casting ridicule on a God-fearing 
body of men and women who have taken up a work which 
should be approved by all those who want to see the demon 
rum wiped off the earth. I should think that you as Cath- 
olic priests ought to uphold the 18th Amendment, and not 
be casting ridicule on it. It offends many of your readers, 
and I think that if you continue your attitude it will lose 
you many subscribers. 


CLEVELAND, O. W. P. Westcott. 


(Surely you will not object to THe Sicn refusing to ac- 
cept the statement that the Anti-Saloon League was “born 
of God.” There were many false prophets in olden times, 
who spoke without license of the Lord. We think that 
there have been and still are many false prophets in these 
latter days. And we confidently place F. Scott McBride, 
General Superintendent of the League, among them. That 
is, supposing that he expects reasonable men to take his 
assertion literally.—Ed. ) 


RECITING THE ROSARY DURING MASS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


If it is impossible to hear Mass and say the rosary at 
the same time, as seems to be implied in the letter of Father 
Raymond Vernimont in your June issue, how does the 
Reverend Father explain that Pope Leo XIII prescribed 
the rosary to be recited during Mass for the October devo- 
tions? Unless I am greatly mistaken, to gain the Indul- 
gences for the month, the rosary must be recited either at 
Mass or before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 

While there seems no objection to urging people to fol- 
low the Mass prayers, why not allow lay people the liberty 
that the Church allows them to join with the priest by saying 
any prayers they prefer? 
New York, N. Y. Mary R. FitzMAuRICE. 


AGAINST MR. PLUNKETT 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


It was with deep regret that I read the letter signed 
Ernest Plunkett in the June issue of Tue SiGn, criticising 
the Catholic Radio Hour, without reading another letter in 
commendation of it. Do you perchance think it “high- 
falutin’ ” ? 

The Paulist Fathers give a varied program seven nights 
in the week. They cater to every type of people. Surely, 
Mr. Plunkett could have found what he sought once in a 
while, without interfering with the sublime beauty of the 
Catholic Hour. If he wanted plain, blunt talks about div- 
orce, birth control, etc., why did he not listen to Father 
Gillis, whose language no one could fail to understand? 
I enjoyed Father Gillis, but I shall be frank in saying that 
I enjoyed Doctor Sheen and Father Johnson more. So 
many people plod through life bent over with burdens, 
who see only the dirt at their feet. They never stop to 
straighten up and look at the stars. The majority of peo- 
ple are like sheep. They say their night and morning 
prayers from habit. But do they realize that they are speak- 
ing to God? No. They go to church on Sunday and fall 
asleep during the sermon, or else their minds are miles 
away, while the preacher is giving them some homely 


truths that might make life a little brighter for those with 
whom they live, if they would but heed his words. 

What is interesting to one is not interesting to another. 
Shall we discontinue symphony concerts because some 
prefer jazz? Shall we destroy art museums because some 
see only nakedness and are shocked, while others can read 
the poem the sculptor expressed in marble? Shall we destroy 
all books of poetry because some people prefer the tabloids? 

Let Mr. Plunkett tune in on some other station, but leave - 
this hour to those who can appreciate it, and to whom it 
would be a real loss if it were changed one iota. I hope 
that those who can appreciate the soul of an artist as 
expressed by Doctor Sheen, Father Johnson, and Father 
Finn, will join with me in praying that this hour will con- 
tinue just as it is. 


Newark, N. J. C. E. Tansey. 


ADVICE FOR MR. PLUNKETT 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 


How pathetic it is to be ignorant and to admit it to the 
world, when one may obtain intelligent knowledge with- 
out any cost! Ernest Plunkett of Brooklyn does not under- 
stand the Catholic Radio Hour. He is one of those ordinary 
ones who does not think. The clear enunciation of Doctor 
Sheen and Father Johnson is too “high falutin’” for him; 
it travels over his head. How fortunate we Catholics are 
that do think and understand every word and meaning of 
the gift of God, that we can feel His very presence when 
these priests tell of the Immortality of the Soul, Conscience, 
Our Blessed Virgin, and numerous other subjects. How 
dark the lives of those that do not understand. 

Are you sincere Mr. Plunkett? Do you really want to 
know all whys and wherefores of the attitude of the Cathol- 
ic Church on divorce, birth control, etc.? Tune in on 
WLWL every night. If you consider that too exhausting, 
then visit a priest, or go to the monastery in Union City. 
You may realize that we Catholics are not so ignorant 
about the faith, which we claim is the only true religion. 
And we can prove facts, which no other religion can do. 
New, York, N. Y. K. H. B. 


ADVICE FOR PUZZLED READER 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


After reading the question of “Puzzled Reader” in the 
June issue of THE Sicn I would like to give a few helpful 
hints. Thousands of women have not married until they 
were over thirty. It is only those who are willing to give 
love and sacrifice that should ever enter the married state. 
I myself will be thirty in a few months, and cannot think 
of marrying, owing to ill health. I entered the convent 
nine years ago, but had to leave owing to my health. After 
doing everything possible to get well, doctors told me I 
could never return to the convent, or get married. 

I started a little chicken farm up here in the country, 
and took a child out of a home. It has proved most in- 
teresting, even though I cannot be a real mother to the 
poor child. I have every hope that she is going to be a 
real good girl. 

I spend most of my time in bed, yet I am able to go to 
church and do the little housework, and am as happy as 
can be. So cheer up “Puzzled Reader.” There are many 
useful duties we can do. 


BETHEL, Conn. ELLEN HENEHAN. 


CATHOLICS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Why is it that every time a Catholic becomes prominent 
in public life that members of the Church gloat over it? 
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If a baseball player, a prizefighter, a movie star, a poli- 
tician, becomes famous we immediately herald him or her 


before the world as a Catholic. I can see no reason for 
such display. You never hear of non-Catholics making 
merry and shouting the names of famous people from the 
house-tops, saying that so and so is a Baptist, or a Pres- 
byterian, or an Episcopalian, or a Quaker. It seems to me 
that we Catholics manifest symptoms of childishness in this 
matter. Moreover, in many instances those we glorify turn 
out to be no credit to us. Then we must hang our heads 
in shame and wish that we had never broadcast their being 
Catholics to the world. Catholic magazines and newspapers 
are the greatest offenders in this regard. 


St. Louts, Mo. E. K. OLiver. 


ALBUM OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the June issue of THe Sicn somebody who signs 
himself N. N. has asked where the Album of the Blessed 
Virgin is published. I have a little book with that title. 
It was printed in 1911. The preface is signed by Rev. 
Joseph McDonnell, S.J., Office of the Irish Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. I hope that this information is what 
N. N. wants. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


M. E. Leany. 


FATHER EGBERT ALBERT, C.P. 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


“In the great work of reclaiming souls God generally 
uses men as his instruments. In this case He used a young 
missionary of exceptional talents. Father Egbert Albert, 
C.P. Gifted with a pleasing personality, a ready sympathy 
and provoking gaiety, he quickly won the hearts of all with 
whom he came in contact. He was imbued with one great 
passion: the zeal for souls. Every conceivable circum- 
stance he would use as an opportunity to talk to men about 
the love of Christ. And he would sketch for them on a 
piece of paper, or if necessary on sand, an outline which 
he had devised, showing how the truths of religion were 
bound together. 

“In the months that he acted as Chaplain on the Chapel 
Car he spared himself no sacrifice. From early morn until 
late at night he was engaged in talking religion to someone. 
Forgetful of self, of food, of rest, he would go on through 
hours of fatigue and weariness, until he was at the point of 
exhaustion. The result was he paid- the price of his life. 
Father Egbert gave his life that souls might come to the 
knowledge of God.” 3 


New York, N. Y. E. M. Bernt. 


CATHOLIC RADIO HOUR—FOR AND AGAINST 
MR. PLUNKETT 


Epitor oF THe SIGN: 


Here is a protest, loud and vigorous, over the indictment 
of one Ernest Plunkett, who scores against the speakers of 
the Catholic Radio Hour in the June issue. 

Very obviously his own thought construction is so solid 
and concrete that no abstract matter can get through. Thank 
God for the soundness and simplicity of his type of mind, 
which gives us much needed balance in this hectic age of 
pseudo-intellectualism; but, may I humbly suggest that if 
he listen patiently, prayerfully and without “hi-falutin’” 
prejudice, he too may be initiated into appreciation of the 
real truth and beauty of such exquisite themes as Dr. 
Sheen’s “Inner Life of God,” and his glorious sermons on the 





“Message of the Cross.” 

And what subject could possibly be more pertinent than 
Dr. Johnson’s series on the “Moral Order’’? 

Is not God the First and Greatest “Fundamental”? And 
the Immortality of the Soul, next? 

The Catholic Church has indeed a wonderful opportunity 
in this Radio Hour, and she has certainly responded with 
the flower of her ability. Therefore, let us have faith in her 
priests, who must know the needs of the times and of the 
majority better than we. 


PirtspurGH, Pa. “%\." 


“THE ART OF INTERESTING” 


Epitror oF THE SIGN: 


Three cheers for the Catholic Hour! For more than nine- 
teen hundred years, we Catholics have been listening to ser- 
mons. Now, through the Catholic Hour, we are invited to 
say whether we think some of those sermons are good or 
not so good. 

The Hour is in its fourth month. It is the delight of the 
learned, we are told. It is the despair of the unlearned, we 
know. 

When we complain of this, the promoters of the Hour 
say: “It was foreseen that addresses which must necessarily 
require the speaker to use the language of theology and 
philosophy would not always be within the grasp of all his 
hearers, but that difficulty could not be avoided.” The ad- 
dresses, however, have brought us few, if any, of the words 
that sprout in the gardens of theology and philosophy. 

Isn’t it possible that the men making the addresses have 
mistaken the function of the radio? They think, perhaps, 
that the radio brings them before a vast audience. It 
deesn’t. It brings them before one of the smallest audiences 
in the world. It enables them to step into Jim Brown’s 
home and to talk to Jim and his family, but under the dis- 
advantage that they can’t see the family, and the family 
can’t see them. If they give a talk that pleases the Brown 
family, a million other families may listen. If they give a 
talk that Brown can’t understand, he and the other plain 
folks will tune out. 

What is there about these addresses to annoy the Browns? 

1. Too many big words. 

2. Too many threadbare, pulpit-worn expressions. 

3. A style that recalls the dull essay and the tiresome 
lecture. 

4. A tone of voice that no one of the speakers would use 
if he were face to face with Jim Brown. 

Then, to make matters worse, the author of the ad- 
dress reads it. That might do well enough if he were will- 
ing to write as he would talk and had the skill to read as 
if he were talking. But he makes no attempt to write as 
he would talk. And his reading—is just reading. 

Sometimes I wonder how many of the speakers have 
read Father Donnelly’s book, “The Art of Interesting.” 
Father Donnelly points to the merchant who wins trade by 
putting the old goods in new wrappers, and he says: “The 
Tiresome Sermon still handles its merchandise in bulk, and 
still uses the old brown paper and the old ball of cord.” 
“A tiresome sermon is often such because it is addressed 
to no one in particular and because it is writing, not speak- 
ing.” “Our best speakers have a colloquial manner. But 
they are too few.” 

The scholarly thing to do with these addresses would be 
to put them in words that Jim Brown will understand. The 
moment we push aside Jim and the other plain folks, that 
moment we throw away the great mass of our audience. 
And, then and there, we give up our chance to bring the 
truth to millions of people who would be glad to hear it. 


New York, N. Y. O’Brien ATKINSON. 





“CGhe Kindness of God Our Savior” 


THE SUMMATION OF CHRIST’S LIFE 


Esus had a keen regard for 
the proprieties of life. He 
was most punctilious in 


observing them. He never 
caused pain to others—rather did 
He on all occasions save people 
from embarrassment. In reading 
the Gospel narratives we are in- 
clined to stop short in admiration of 
His miracles and to pass over their 
attendant circumstances and _ thus 
neglect His motives in working them. 
In this way we fail to see many 
points that would give us a better 
understanding of His character and, 
especially, His sensitive regard for 
the feelings of others. 

It is this quality of His that best 
explains what took place at Cana. In 
the midst of the marriage feast, the 
wine failed—an untoward event that 
would certainly have spoiled the 
festivities and very likely have 
made the young couple the object 
of all the loose, malicious gossip of 
the neighborhood. The Mother of 
Jesus appealed to Him before the 
fact became known. She knew be- 
cause she was one of those who 
were helping to make the occasion 
the happy event it should be in the 
lives of a young married couple. As 
the matter thus came to the atten- 
tion of Jesus, it meant embarrass- 
ment for His Mother as well as the 
young couple. And although His 
hour was not yet come, He changed 
water into wine. 

The purity and simplicity of chil- 
dren made them dear to the Heart 
of Jesus. But they were not angels; 
they, too, had feelings that could 
be wounded with a life-long hurt. 
And this might well have happened 
when the disciples, preoccupied with 
their Master’s comfort, tried to drive 
the children away. Perhaps, in their 
anxiety, they used blunt, harsh 
words so characteristic of them in 
those days before they had learned 
the charity of Christ. Jesus was, 
therefore, “much displeased.” He 
called the children to Him and “em- 
bracing them and laying His hands 
upon them, He blessed them.” Nor 
would they ever again be considered 
unimportant, for He set them, as it 
were, in the centre of the stage, in 
the first rank of those who follow 
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Him. Even Apostles must become 
as little children, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Most tender was His treatment of 
the daughter of Jairus, a little girl 
“almost twelve years old.” (Luke 
8:42.) She had died after a wasting 
illness and Jesus had raised her to 
life. She was now hungry and, 
childlike dared not ask for food be- 
fore such a’ Guest and on such a 
stupendous occasion. She preferred 
hunger rather than endure later the 
accusation of having been greedy and 
ungrateful. But before the astonish- 
ed parents could utter a word of 
thanks, Jesus “bid them give her to 
eat.” 

It was said of Him in prophecy: 
“The bruised reed He shall not break 
and smoking flax He shall not 
quench.” (Js. 42:3.) The pro- 
phet’s meaning is that “Christ will 
not deal roughly and rigorously with 
those that come to Him but will use 
all gentleness and tenderness to 
them, passing by their greatest sins, 
bearing with their present infirmi- 
ties, cherishing and encouraging the 
smallest beginnings of grace and 
comforting and healing wounded 
consciences.” (Cruden.) 

Where can we find a more deli- 
cate regard for wounded feelings 
than in the incident of the woman 
taken in adultery. She was over- 
whelmed with shame—the shame of 
having been discovered in such a 
sin, the shame of having been drag- 
ged through the streets by unfeeling 
hypocrites, the shame of , being 
brought before the new Teacher 
whose presence breathed purity. 
Only one thing remained to complete 
her misery and that was to have 
those all-holy Eyes turned upon her. 
“But Jesus bowing Himself down, 
wrote with His finger on the 
ground.” (John 8:6.) 

While the scribes and Pharisees 
were there, He continued in that 
position, rising only once to say to 
them: “He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” Bowed down as she was with 
shame, the woman could observe the 
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gesture by which at the same time, 
He showed His contempt for these 
hypocrites and His unwillingness to 
observe her shame. 

Jesus gave evidence of the same 
refinement of feeling in the case of 
Zacheus. This man was an object 
of contempt to the self-righteous for 
he was a publican, a collector of 
taxes. To make matters worse he 
had grown rich in office and thus 
became a target for the venomous 
tongues of the envious. As Jesus 
passed along the streets of Jericho, 
Zacheus sought to see Him but 
could not because of the crowd, for 
he was low of stature. Running 
on ahead, he climbed into a syca- 
more tree, unmindful of the fact 
that the town wits would give end- 
less caricatures of his undignified 
position. But the good man was 
never again to feel the pain of ridi- 
cule. Jesus stood before the tree 
and said: “Zacheus, make haste and 
come down; for this day I must 
abide in thy house.” The rest of 
the story shows the humble man as 
almost beside himself with joy. Ina 
town where he was the butt of ridi- 
cule, an outcast, before all the as- 
sembled people, this new Prophet, 
the Worker of miracles, had called 
him by name to be His host. 


HESE incidents show the respect 
that Jesus had for the sensi- 
bilities of the human heart. His 
mode of action was always tender- 


ness. He was prompt to speak and 
to act whenever He could comfort 
those who suffered from the cruel- 
ties of life caused by “man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” From the bashful 
child to the disgraced sinner, all 
received the healing ministrations of 
His kindness. Admirable as all this 
is we must not delay here, lest we 
remain among those cold critics of 
the character of Christ who believed 
they have exhausted praise in calling 
Him “a perfect Gentleman.” Such 
acts as those appeal to their aesthetic 
sense. They have a poetic quality or 
a dramatic turn that pleases these 
cultured souls and moves them to 
faint praise. They speak as though 
He were a minor poet or a promis- 
ing actor. We must leave such com- 
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pany and follow the real Christ even 
into the dark shadows of His Sacred 
Passion, before we can begin to 
understand “the goodness and kind- 
ness of God our Savior.” (Titus 
3:4.) 


HERE is a kindness that goes in- 
O finitely beyond the code of the 
gentleman. There is a quality in it 
not so evident before. He is not de- 
fending the timid against the shafts 
of the scornful, the weak against the 
roughness of the strong, the sinner 
against the conceit of the hypocrite. 
Nor does He appear to be intent 
merely on returning good for evil. 
There is, rather, a kindness that 
springs from Infinite Pity for those 
who are hurting themselves, who 
through their own fault are going 
down to destruction. Of all the out- 
casts of the earth these are the most 
forlorn. They are shunned by 
“gentlemen,” avoided by the merely 
good, furnish food for the self com- 
placency of hypocrites. They go 
down to whatever fate awaits them 
to the accompaniment of an unholy 
chorus which is in human language 
the nearest approach to the rejoicing 
of demons over lost souls: “It serves 
them right; it was their own fault.” 

Not in this way did Jesus deal 
with Judas. Of all the mén that ever 
lived, so we think, he was the least 
deserving of any kindly considera- 
tion. After so many centuries men 
still believe that criminal records of 
the world contain no name more in- 
famous than that of Judas Iscariot 
nor any crime more detestible than 
his betrayal of the Son of God. He 
was guilty of crime which all men 
hold in abhorrence—the betrayal of 
friendship—and such a friendship! 
To be guilty of such a thing points 
to an utter lack of feeling, of all 
sense of shame. How then could he 
be hurt by bitter rebuke or public 
exposure ! 

And yet Jesus bore with him for 
over a year, striving with unfailing 
kindness to arouse the conscience of 
the unhappy man. He seemed whol- 
ly indifferent to what he would suf- 
fer at the hands of the traitor, if 
only at the last he might save him 
from irreparable spiritual ruin. 
Toward him Jesus was gentle to the 
very end. In the Garden He steps 
forth to greet him: “Friend, where- 
to art thou come?” And His answer 


to the treacherous kiss was not burn- 


ing invective nor scornful rejectfon 
but only the mild reproach: “Judas 


dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” Only then did the 
disciples learn from Judas himself 
what Jesus kept secret for over a 
year. 

The fate of Judas is beyond hu- 
man conjecture; it is a secret of 
God’s judgments. We do know that 
he repented, that by a sincere con- 
fession, he made known his crime, in 
the hope that it might save Jesus. 
But he confessed to men who were 
more wicked than himself, to pious 
men so blinded by pride, that they 
drove him to death by suicide with 
the heartless reply: “What is that to 
us? Look thou to it.” It was the 
answer that corresponds with the 
modern one: “It serves you right: 
it was your own fault.” All we can 
hope is that, after the frenzy caused 
in him by these words, he still re- 
membered before the end came “the 
goodness and kindness of God our 
Savior.” 

It was the Savior’s kindness which 
alone explains the miracle He 
wrought in the Garden in healing the 
ear of Malchus. This man was at the 
head of the band which was sent to 
capture Jesus. Identified by a kiss, 
Jesus stood forth and declared Him- 
self to be the one they sought. At 
His simple words, “I am He,” they 
fell to the ground. When he gave 
them permission to rise and take 
Him, Malchus, the servant of the 
High Priest went forward to bind 
Him. But the loyal, impetuous 
Peter wielded his sword and, in the 
dim light, succeeded only in cutting 
off the leader’s ear. The man, ac- 
cording to human reckoning deserved 
to bear the mutilation through life. 
He had the boldness to lead such a 
mission and to be so eager to ac- 
complish it, even after experiencing 
Christ’s miraculous power. It was 
he—according to St. Chrysostom— 
who with the bravado of a coward 
was so soon to give the manacled 
Jesus a brutal blow in the face in 
order to win the favor of his su- 
periors. But Jesus touched his ear 
and healed him. Kindness, such as 
this, could come only from the heart 
of God. 

The genteel world, which has more 
respect for the Book of Etiquette 
than for the Ten Commandments, 
which rates respectativity above 
charity, would have given scant at- 
tention to Simon Bar-Jona, the Gal- 
ilean fisherman. And yet Jesus chose 
him to be the head of His Church. 
To human eyes he seemed to be, of 


all the apostles, the best fitted for 
such an office, for he was impulsive 
and imprudent, full of self-esteem 
and somewhat contemptuous of his 
inferiors. Disregarding repeated 
warnings, he made his way into the 
house of Caiphas and there in the 
hall before the fire, he fell into 
grievous sins. It was surely his own 
fault; there was time to consider 
and to reconsider before the second 
and third denial. 

What he deserved in strict justice 
is something that only man can guess 
at, for at that moment, “the Lord 
turning looked on Peter.” In His 
eyes there was that which kept this 
boastful, headstrong man from fol- 
lowing in the foot-steps of Judas— 
there was “the kindness of God our 
Savior.” There were no harsh words 
of rebuke; there was no punishment 
inflicted; he was not removed from 
his office as chief of the Apostles. 
The only revenge Jesus took was to 
insist on a confession of love for 
each denial and, at each earnest pro- 
testation of the penitent, he confirmed 
him in office as a shepherd of His 
flock and as the chief Pastor of His 
Church. 


ILATE’S name has a place in the 
p Christian creed, with the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary. For endless 
ages the repetition will go on: “He 
suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Even 
writers who ignore the Gospel re- 
cords use his name as the synonym 
for moral cowardice. The man’s 
guilt is beyond dispute. He had 
ordered Jesus to be scourged while 
believing Him to be innocent. His 
soldiers had added to this terrible 
punishment the cruel blasphemous 
ceremony of the crowning with 
thorns. And yet when Jesus ap- 
peared before him again and gave 
him no answer, Pilate threw out the 
challenge: “Speakest Thou not to 
me? Knowest Thou not that I have 
power to crucify Thee and I have 
power to release Thee?” The kind- 
ness of God our Savior moved Him 
to answer: “Thou shouldst not have 
any power against Me unless it were 
given thee from above. Therefore, 
he that hath delivered Me to thee 
hath the greater sin.” The imme- 
diate effect of His word is given in 
the inspired narrative. “And from 
henceforth Pilate sought to release 
Him.” (John, 19. 9-12.) 

The weakness of his own charac- 
ter, the pressure of mob violence 
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made him give the final, fatal sen- 
tence. Modern commentators are 
rather harsh in denying the opinion 
of Tertullion and St. Augustine that 
Pilate became a Christian. How- 
ever we reconcile the conflicting 
stories of his later life and death, we 
must take into consideration “the 
kindness of God our Savior.”” Who 
though He suffered much through 
the man’s cowardice, was so infinitely 
kind in telling him that another had 
“the greater sin.” 

“The goodness and kindness of 
God our Savior” caused Him to ut- 
ter on the Cross, after three years of 
pleading accompanied with miracles, 
after the diabolic malevolence mani- 
| fested in His trial and death, the 
|) amazing prayer: “Father forgive 
} them, for they know not what they 


do.” No immediate response was 
made to this plea from the Heart 
which was the Fount of Divine 
Kindness. But only a few weeks 
later, Peter repeated the prayer in 
direct address: “And now, brethren, 
I know that you did through ignor- 
ance as did also your rulers.” (Acts 
3:17.) And the number of believers 
on that occasion was five thousand, 
surpassing the three thousand con- 
verted on Pentecost itself. 
Kindness is a virtue dear to the 
Heart of Jesus. Thinking of His 
Father, perhaps homesick for Heaven 
on that one occasion, He called on 
men to become like to His Father. 
“Love ye your enemies: do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing thereby: and 
your reward shall be great and you 
shall be sons of the Highest; for He 
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is kind to the unthankful and to the 
evil.” (Luke 6:25.) Kindness makes 
us like jesus Himself, for “the 
goodness aud kindness of God our 
Savior appeared and saved us” 
(Titus 3. 4:5). Through kindness 
alone can we help Him to save souls. 
There is hope for a Judas, a Mal- 
chus, a Peter, a Pilate, a corrupt 
priesthood, a frienzied mob if they 
can only catch a glimpse of “the 
kindness of God our Savior.” With 
kindness, He met treachery, brutali- 
ty, denial, cowardice, blindness and 
malice. He sought to save men from 
their own passions, from hurting 
themselves. Where He succeeded, 
we shall not fail. Where He failed, 
we shall succeed with Him in show- 
ing to men “the goodness and the 
kindness of God our Savior.” 


Girolamo’s Day of Music 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF JEROME OF FLORENCE 


NE evening, many years 
ago, three travellers halted 
at Ferrara on their way 
to Rome. Three tired 

aged men from London, Paris and 
Saltzburg. They halted at an inn and 
in the evening, glad of a leisured 
hour, they dipped into the yellowed 
parchments, preserved by the land- 
lord in a back room of the ancient 
inn. Friars of a Spanish order had 
once occupied the premises. Their 
several names were now forgotten. 
But the travellers, history-lovers all, 
were stirred by the frail parchments. 
Some dealt with the order, others 
with the story of the d’Este, the 
mighty rulers of the Ferrarese in the 
dim long ago. But one document led 
the travellers to forget all about their 
well-earned rest. A human story, 
simply told and moving. A human 
story, recorded by an honest silk 
merchant, who, seemingly, had little 
use for empty verbiage and a marked 
aversion to elegant untruths. He 
tad lived his youth in Ferrara, ob- 
‘tving most things, and, towards 
the sunset of his days, set on paper 
what he had seen. 

It was the traveller from Saltz- 
burg in Germany whom the story 

d moved most. He copied the 
document, transcribed it into his own 
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tongue and his two friends then car- 
ried it to the ends of the world. 
But none of them would have it pub- 
lished and the story spread far and 
wide by word of mouth, sometimes 
gaining and sometimes losing in its 
externals. But its kernel has re- 
mained unchanged to the present day 
and let it be given here for what it is 
worth. 

“In the name of the ever blessed 
Trinity, the Virgin Mary, the glori- 
ous Archangel Michael and all the 
company of God’s Saints, 1, Giovan- 
ni Firelli, of the silk merchants’ guild 
in the city of Ferrara, have herein 
recorded and witnessed with mine 
own hand in the year of our salva- 
tion 1535 all the events whereof I 
was an unworthy witness, whilst 
living under my father’s roof in the 
city of Ferrara. The said events 
bearing upon the young days of one 
known as Fra Girolamo of the 
Order of Preachers at the Convent 
of San Marco in the city of Flor- 
ence.” 


ucH is the preface, common 
enough in its pious beginning in 
those days. 


As a very old man, Firelli the mer- 
chant wrote the story, but the power 
of his remembrance destroyed the 
years he had lived. So much so, that 
it is without the slightest effort that 
we find ourselves in Ferrara in the 
middle of the XVth century, with 
its turbulent, darkly turbulent court, 
ruled by the whims of the d’Este 
princes, with its colored crowded mar- 
ket place, its narrow streets, buried 
in cypresses and oleanders, its mani- 
fold dimly frescoed churches, where 
crowds would gather by day and by 
night alike, led now by anxiety and 
now by a sense of gratitude. Italy 
was a centre of bitter unrest at the 
time. Piza, Piacenza, Bologna, Na- 
ples, Florence, Milan, Ferrara, all 
plotted and schemed one against an- 
other, while in the North, Genoa 
and Venice watched for their 
chances, seized them, used them 
cruelly and profitably. Princes lived 
for their pleasure alone and the hired 
soldiery pillaged and looted at their 
will. The darkly towered castle at 
Ferrara ~would often ring with 
laughter, songs and dancing, but 
these did not altogether drown the 
loud moans of hapless chained pris- 
oners, pining away in the squalid 
dungeons underneath the mosaic-laid 
palace floors. 
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The Savonarola family, as Firelli 
and many chroniclers tell us, enjoyed 
great favor at Court. Little Girola- 
mo’s grandfather, Michele, had been 
private physician to the Dukes. Mi- 
chele’s son, Nicolo, lived in moneyed 
ease and universal respect. His chil- 
dren were expected to tread the paths 
of courtiers. They danced and sang 
and wore elaborate clothes. “They 
brought much custom to my father,” 
says Firelli. Their mother, Donna 
Elena Savonarola came of an ancient 
noble house, Buonacorsi and the pass- 
ing of a Savonarola in the streets 
meant bows, curtseys and doffed caps. 
Not a single court function was there 
but the sons of Nicolo Savonarola 
made display of gallantry and wit. 

“T cared but little for the elder 
sons,” remarks Firelli, but Ser Girol- 
amo, the youngest, was a very rare 
flower in the garden of Ferrara. You 
would see him in a church or in a 
secluded bylane and you would not 
break on to his solitude: for his 
thoughts were seldom with his kind, 
but when he did speak to you, you 
would feel cleansed and refreshed 
within you.” 


ou can see Girolamo come to 
CS sober life on these old pages. A 
gaunt tall ugly youth, pain hidden in 
the clumsy curves of his mouth, fire 
smouldering in his sunken dark eyes ; 
a youth, keeping very much to him- 
self, wrapping his thoughts up as 
closely as he did his drab brown 
cloak; bending his head over ancient 
manuscripts, touching his silver lute 
but when a mystically hungry mood 
was upon him, touching the strings 
into a litany or else a requiem, never 
into a careless fiery love-song. 

The courtiers sympathized with his 
father often enough. 

“Why, ’tis a cloistered monk you 
have bred under your merry roof, 
Ser Nicolo,” they would say in Girol- 
amo’s very presence, and his ugly 
face flushed, he would escape their 
company. 

But his father would insist: 

“Girolamo, you go to the palace 
with us tonight! You are fifteen and 
you must be presented to the Duke’s 
Highness. You will take a lute and 
be civil and play to the guests. I 
will have no monkish business in 
my house.” 

Girolamo made no protest and 
submitted to a dress of blue velvet 
and took his lute and followed his 
people to the palace—that once and 
never again. 


In the crowded frescoed ballroom 
he stood, aware of his ugliness, of 
his incongruously beautiful garments. 
The Duke bade him strike his lute. 
Girolamo’s thin fingers rested on the 
strings and a great hush fell upon 
the company. In that silence was 
heard the clang of heavy iron chains, 
the moan of prisoners from the dun- 
geons below. Girolamo raised his 
head. 

“How can ye sing and play?” he 
cried to the Duke, “when there is so 
much misery close at hand? There is 
your music for you—the clang of 
chains, the cries of your victims! I 
shall not touch my lute under your 
roof!” 

The Duke laughed, but there fol- 
lowed a great uproar and the youth 
was hurried home in dire disgrace. 
His grandfather understood him, his 
gentle mother wept over him, but his 
father beat him soundly. 

“And from that evening Ser Girol- 
amo went no more to the palace,” 
says Firelli. 

So, after a time, his folks gave 
him up. His grandfather died and 
his mother was sorely baffled at his 
queer moods. His father swore in- 
elegantly, angry at the very thought 
that one of his children should have 
betrayed the family tradition. But 
Ser Girolamo continued in his lone- 
ly studies, writing his poems in dead 
secrecy and shunning his kind more 
and more assiduously. 

“And this be all folks remember 
of him at the present time,” writes 
Firelli. “A dour fireily-mouthed 
monk who might have been a car- 
dinal in Rome and chose a scaffold 
in Florence instead! A man with 
gall on his lips and brimstone in his 
thoughts! And they forget, or, may- 
hap, they never knew... .” 

Assuredly, they never knew. His 
own people thought of the whole inci- 
dent as but another page of dis- 
grace. His friends never referred 
to it. His many enemies never 
brought it to light. Historians saw 
fit to make no mention of it. 

Consider Ser Girolamo, then, in 
those early days, hurt at the great 
injustice he saw all around him, 
grieved at the reckless sinning his 
own city seemed to indulge in, mis- 
understood by his own family and 
condemned as a darkly minded freak 
by his city; dismissed by his sov- 
ereign as a freak of no worth. No 
wonder, as Firelli says that “the 
churches of Ferrara became his only 
refuge.” 








Thick dust had gathered on the 
silver Jute. Ser Girolamo spent 
nights over the scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers, and, espe- 
cially, over the old prophets. A dar- 
ing, clear vision began growing in 
him, a vision of a cleansed and 
strengthened world, of a stronger 
and united Italy, brought back to 
the sense of Christ’s universal king- 
ship. And all around him he saw 
one duchy warring against another 
endlessly and senselessly. But “if he 
as much as gave a brief utterance to 
his secret thoughts, they laughed at 
the madness in him.” 

Came a winter when Ferrara, 
having madly thrown herself into a 


‘costly and dangerous alliance, was 


busily preparing for war. Men 
talked of canonry and sieges and 
forced marches and hired soldiery 
and conquests and treaties. Girol- 
amo’s elder brother went, proud of 
his freshly won spurs. And Girol- 
amo went in great peace, his vision 
no longer a poignantly remote dream, 
but a stupendous reality that captured 
his whole being. 


(RELLI here calls upon the aid 
j ml of the Saints to guide his pen 
and leads you into the house of one 
Andrea Strozzi, a magnificent exile- 
rebel from Florence, who had found 
rather uncertain refuge in Ferrara. 
The one and only house Girolamo 
frequented! The house where in- 
justice was not only understood, but 
condemned. The house where he 
would go to listen to exiled patriots, 
drinking in their indignation, build- 
ing with them a new Italy, united, 
cleansed and _ strengthened. The 
one and only house in the whole city 
where Ser Girolamo’s most hidden 
thoughts were echoed, where his most 
cherished dreams were shared. 

His father frowned on that friend- 
ship, since Andrea Strozzi’s inde- 
pendent spirit had found but little 
favor in the Duke’s eyes. His mother 
breathed relief. His brothers jeered 
without mercy. But Ser Girolamo 
heeded none of them. He had found 
his hour. 

“What shall I tell you about her,” 
asks Firelli, “I knew her. | 
revered her. She was of Florence 
and she carried the grief of exile in 
dignity and with no bitterness. Her 
beauty made you think of God’s 
angels, but this says little. She had 
a soul as clear as crystal. Her 
courage equalled that of a man: she 
never let her father sink under the 
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burden of his loss. Her dreams 
were of purity and freedom. There 
rang music on her lips and in her 
heart, though, respecting her father’s 
sad condition, she never laughed and 
smiled but seldom. The plain blue 
robes she wore made you think of 
Mary’s own grace. She used no cos- 
metics and gave no alms in public. 
She hid herself from crowds and 
her great learning was never dis- 
played wantonly. Beautiful, sober, 
pure, she brought unearthly music to 
Ser Girolamo.” 

Then his father stopped frowning 
and began making ambitious plans. 
Strozzi was a penurious exile, but 
his blood was the blood of princes 
and his daughter’s repute stood be- 
yond all hint of reproach. Anyway, 
Nicolo Savonarola reflected, it was 
all for the best; no cloister would 
have his son. There would be a 
great wedding at the Duomo, the 
blaze of tapers, the flourishing of 
trumpets. The maid was reputed to 
be as moody and sober as Girolamo 
himself. This mattered not. His, 
Nicolo’s grandchildren would have 
the Strozzi blood in their veins. 
Things might shift in Florence and 
Strozzi be forgiven. His estates, for 
a time forfeited, commanded great 
respect. “Nay,” mused Nicolo Sa- 
vonarola, “that fool of my younger 
son has proved himself wise.” 


IcOLO schemed, but Girolamo 
kept himself as aloof as be- 
fore. Only his mother, aware of 
the great change in him, waited pa- 
tiently. But she would not speak 
and restrained her husband from any 
untimely interference. 

“Ser Girolamo was not in love ‘in 
those days,” remarks Firelli. “His 
clothes were no gayer than before 
and he laughed as seldom as ever. 
But he went about, transfigured and 
rapt. I, Giovanni, can testify to this 
because I knew him well. His love 
was no mere lust for possession, nor 
yet was it the usual wild hunger of 
earthly minded men. His love came 
to him, a gift from God. He 
thought of it as such and from his 
very speech you could see how vali- 
antly he strove to keep his love un- 
sullied. He used his lute greatly in 
those days, but the melodies he 
brought out were not of the kind to 
please the light fancies of Ferrarese 
youth. He praised not her eyes, her 
lips or her hair. He praised her 


soul, for he had looked into its 
depths and found therein a pearl of 


great price and his own soul re- 
joiced in it. For theirs was a love 
of one soul for another, and, surely, 
than that none is greater save the 
love of God.” 

“Yes, even so! Whilst Nicolo Sa- 
vonarola thought of a great wedding 
and increased honor to his family 
and whilst his wife waited, afraid 
and uncertain, Ser Girolamo was 
learning his first lessons in real love. 
Firelli’s words ring true today, 
though most folks might mock at 
them. “Theirs was a love of one 
soul for another, and, surely, than 
that none is greater save the love of 
God.” 

Nicolo waited, daily growing more 
and more impatient. His son was 
proving himself a fool after all! 
Why spend so much time on wooing? 
Here they were on the threshold of 
lent and Girolamo would not declare 
himself. His wooing was mighty 
queer at that! 

“His courtship is that of a pau- 
per,” he remarked to his wife. “He 
has not purchased a single jewel for 
her! Indeed, he has brought her no 
gifts at all.” 

But Firelli interposes : 

“Indeed there was no courtship at 
all. Ser Girolamo could bring no 
gems to Donna Bianca. He could do 
no more than he had done: he gave 
her his heart and he accepted hers. 
He came to see me the evening he 
was going to declare himself unto 
her father and I feared for the joy 
in him, so great it seemed to me. For, 
once he had proven her own Ioyalty, 
no path would be too steep for him, 
no task too difficult. He spoke to 
me of his plans a little, and, listen- 
ing, 1 wept. There were to be hard- 
ships and scorn and penury and the 
work of a giant. But he trusted in 
his God and felt certain of Donna 
Bianca’s own faith. So I could do 
nothing but wish him good speed 
and stayed alone in my chamber, 
praying God to grant him his de- 
sire and to bless him in his labors 
for the future of Italy.” 

Then Firelli grew enigmatic and 
brief. He stayed alone to wait for 
his friend’s return, who never came 
back at all. “It rained that night 
and I lit as many candles as I could 
find in the house, for my thoughts 
were dark within me. I waited till 
dawn, watching and praying, but Ser 
Girolamo came not.” 

And with the dawn the whole of 
Ferrara knew and laughed and threw 
the story right and left and mocked 


and added a detail here and there and 
invented more. Nicolo Savonarola 
closeted himself in his house, dark 
with fury at the disgrace. Donna 
Elena kept her own room, crying her 
heart out for the son whose own 
heart was as broken as the silver 
lute lying in pitiful fragments on 
the mosaic floor in Girolamo’s room. 
But Firelli refused to listen to spicy 
gossip in his country-house and in 
the market place. 

“That day I dismissed two of my 
clerks for the unworthy rumors they 
were spreading right eagerly,” he 
remarks “and shunned the gossip- 
mongers in the market place. But 
I knew the truth from Ser Girol- 
amo’s own lips and my heart welled 
with bitterness.” 

“The youth found himself flung 
out of Strozzi’s house. The old man 
screamed at him in his unbridled 
oath—“that a daughter of a Strozzi 
should wed with a petty physician’s 
grandson! My exile has indeed merit- 
ed this insult! Go and tell of your 
madness to the swans in the Duke’s 
lake!” 

Ser Girolamo went out. 

“IT received him in silence,” says 
Firelli, “and I kept it. Words can 
be scourges sometimes and words of 
sympathy like bitter lashes. He came 
not as a broken youth, but as a man 
made wise in his sotrow. God was 
working His will on him and I kept 
my silence, though I knew that all 
music was dead in him even as his 
Jute lay broken in his father’s house.” 


uT Girolamo 
6 friend. 


“T have had my hour, Giovanni and 
it shall not be taken away from me. 
I have had love given me by God 
and God alone must keep it, for I 
am unworthy.” 

So for a brief month Ferrara re- 
velled in the story, until a fresher 
piece of gossip crowded out the 
memory of Savonarola’s wooing. And 
then Ferrara knew his presence but 
little longer. Here Firelli becomes 
very much matter-of-fact. 

“On St. George’s day Ser Girola- 
mo departed to Bologna to join the 
friar-preachers there. All his people 
were away at a Court festivity and 
none was there to bid him farewell. 
He went alone and on foot. Would 
to God I had followed him, though, 
meseems, such was not the will of 
God. All things are preordained by 
Divine wisdom.” 

No more! Well, the story is 


spoke to his 
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finished. His people disowned him 
and old Andrea Strozzi nursed his 
outraged feelings alone in his humble 
house: for he had sent his daughter 
away from Ferrara to avoid all fur- 
ther comment on a great marriage 
which might have been and was not, 
for, according to Firelli, “all things 
are preordained by Divine Wisdom.” 

Yes, the story is finished. But the 
old silk merchant saw fit to append 
a brief sequel and it is said that on 
the manuscript the writing is blurred 
and indistinct from many stains. Did 
his faded eyes shed tears, as he 
wrote remembering ? 

“Heaven help me but I did go 
to the great piazza on that May day. 
[ had not seen Fra Girolamo for 
many years, but my heart cried to 
him in the same manner as before. 
So I did go. And when it was all 
over and the crowd did depart, I saw 
a woman, veiled and cloaked, kneel- 
ing at the foot of the scaffold. Her 
maidservant helped her arise and she 
passed me by, the veil half-thrown 
away from her face. She recognized 
me not and I held my peace. In her 
eyes I perceived no bitterness at all, 


though her lips were white and her 
knees shook. But her face did show 
me that Fra Girolamo in giving her 
his heart in his early youth did 
indeed take hers. So the Lord God 
have mercy upon their souls.” 


0 THE story is finished, but in a 

day, when love is bantered about 
and laughed at and dismissed in cheap 
terms, when its depth and _ its 
sacredness alike are apt to be 
forged into easily wasted currencies, 
it is more than refreshing to dip into 
these old papers and to echo the silk 
merchant’s stirring words: “He 
praised her soul, for he had looked 
into its depths and found therein a 
pearl of great price and his own soul 
rejoiced in it. For theirs was a love 
of one soul for another, and, surely, 
than that none is greater save the 
love of God.” 

As to the three travellers who had 
first brought to light Firelli’s story, 
what of them indeed? They read it, 
pondered over it and it moved them 
mightily. They were all young men, 
unproven men, eager to make fit use 
of their several energies. The one 


CWT OOWTD 


from Saltzburg went back to his na- 
tive country, the fragrance of the 
simple story lingering in his mind. 
And he found a maid and wedded 
her in a right Christian manner and 
God blessed them abundantly. But 
the other two chose differently and 
have found their destiny and a happy 
fulfillment within the white walls of 
a Ferrarese monastery. Now these 
details, some would say, have no di- 
rect bearing on Firelli’s story, so why 
need they be mentioned here? 

Well, I am not sure. After all, it 
is pretty obvious the reading of the 
manuscript had some effect on those 
three. To wit, those well-moneyed 
and indolent young men, even in- 
cluding the gay Parisian, had not had 
anything to do with God’s church 
previous to their visit to Ferrara and 
hence— 

Ah no, my business was to tell 
Firelli’s story and not theirs. And 
did not his manuscript end with the 
following words: 

“So I pray our Gracious Lord and 
Our Lady Mary to bless and to guide 
all those who will, mayhap, come 
upon this script. Amen.” 


Simple Simon and Simon Leter 


YOU CAN’T PUT THEOLOGY ON A POSTCARD 


ADMIT straight away that 

it is pleasant to have things 

put nicely and simply on 

ice for one, in these rush 
days. “You press the button-sir, and 
we do the rest!” says the slick young 
salesman at the trade exhibition. 
“This house simply runs itself,” re- 
marks the realtor, addressing shrewd- 
ly the wife more than: the husband; 
and we fall for it. 

“How to write for the papers: in 
two lessons by post,” chirrups an ad- 
vertisement. “Self-taught German,” 
inswers a book on the stall. “French 
without Tears,” 1 see on the back of 
a volume in my little girl’s hand. 

Everywhere alike: labor-saving 
and simplicity. And very good too 

up to a point. In many ways life 
can do with a bit of simplification ; 
chiefly on the material side. One 
might go so far as to say that civili- 
zation works out, for many of us, as 
a cluttering up by machinery—the 


By W. J. Bryton 





ends of living submerged in the 
means. Very well: here the remedy 
is the pruning knife. How to use 
the knife is another question. The 
crude revolutionary will infallibly 
make a botch of the job. The sage 
and the spiritually wise man are bet- 
ter equipped for it. 

Simplicity is a fine thing, then. 
Europe and America will need more 
and more of it as time goes on. 
There will be big “drives” away from 
this over-stimulus of town life, the 
over-saturation with talk, and the 
fearfully exacting routine of the in- 
dustrial system. But millions of us 
are making the biggest mistake of 
our lives when we extend the de- 
mand for plainness and easiness to 
spheres where it is not possible with- 
out grave loss. 

You know what I mean? 


I mean, when you or I or the next 
man glibly asks Einstein “Put it on 
a postcard, old man.” Because 
neither Einstein nor anybody else, 
with the best will in the world, can 
put the relativity or quantum theory 
cn a postcard so that the man in the 
street can see it all as clearly as a 
pikestaff. He would if he could, 
but he can’t. And if he did, the re- 
sult would be just about worth the 
stationery it is written on. It would 
necessarily leave out the “guts” of 
the whole matter. 


HE tragedy of being “simple” 
where simplicity is out of place 

can be seen in legal matters. The 
average man is apt to be cross at 
the intricacy and the terminology of 
the law. He is ten per cent right. 
Some things could be made clearer 
than they are. But if you tried to 
put all the statutes into tinker’s Eng- 
lish, there would soon be an unholy 
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mess. There would be more litiga- 
tion and law-breaking, not less. All 
these technical terms have a terribly 
exact meaning: they are not put there 
for fun, nor to confound the lay 
mind, not at all. 


uT the most serious mischief 
9) of all, if we don’t keep our 
eyes skinned, will happen in the re- 
ligious sphere—through this demand 
of Tom, Dick and Harry to have it 
all down neat and plain on a half- 
sheet of note-paper, or anyhow easily 
mastered in one or two readings. It 
is a fairly natural request ; and sensi- 
ble preachers respect it. Up to a 
point it has one’s sympathy. But if 
it is with my last breath I must tell 
my friend the Plain Man that he can 
easily overdo this craving for pep- 
tonized theology. We should soft- 
pedal a bit on this demand for 
throwing overboard what we choose 
to call “obsolete” dogmas. It takes 
a very wise head to know what is 
obsolete, and why. It may turn out, 
when an amateur surgeon gets away 
with the knife and scalpel, that he 
has cut away the heart—mistaking 
it for something else. Even experts 
are worth hearing. 

“Isn’t it enough,” says Mr. Plain- 
man, “to know that God is love, and 
so on, without any dogmas?” 

I nearly swoon when I hear that. 
For Mr. Plainman is_ evidently 
crammed to the teeth with dogmas 
himself! Or he could never have 
said that. 

“Look here, my friend,” I tell 
him. “Do you know what you have 
just said? You have uttered four or 
more big dogmas in those three 
words! You have asserted that (1) 
God exists, (2) God is personal and 
mental, since He has a discriminating 
attitude toward other conscious 
spirits, (3) He loves and cherishes, 
and (4) love, being a definite and im- 
perious attitude which insists on its 
sacred rights, He is jealous of mean- 
er or baser loyalties. Why, Mr. 
Plainman, you have swallowed half 
the dogmatic content of Christianity 
already without recognizing it!” 

Mr. Plainman is surprised. Like 
the character in Moliere who had 
been talking prose all his life without 
knowing it, he has been making enor- 
mous doctrinal assumptions for years 
and years without admitting it open- 
ly, because they have been put for 
him in an appealing emotional form. 

The moment he begins to think, 
and to shred them, he sees the stuff 


of which they are made. That stuff 
is doctrine, dogma, hard thought, 
definition, formula, statement—every- 
thing in fact that a few half-licked 
lecturers and writers today are trying 
to turn him against. 

It is a good thing for the plain 
man (and still more for the plain 
woman) that there ts this fund, this 
core of honest hard thinking behind 
us, embedded in Church and State, 
Gospel and Law, Theology and Soci- 
ology. Where would we be without 
it? Possibly worse off than the Rus- 
sian moujik—for even he has had to 
import cartloads of alien, substitute 
dogma from abroad to replace 
Christ’s—and chiefly from an out- 
moded German called Karl Marx. 

The moujik mind has worshipped 
simplicity—and it has got it now with 
a vengeance! The sort of simplicity 
that leaves out the essentials and 
fundamentals, ignores the heart and 
soul, omits God, eternity, reward 
and punishment, authority, reason, 
faith, chastity, obedience, and pa- 
tience. A “simple” religion, similar- 
ly, often equates with a simpleton’s. 
It pours the baby out with the bath- 
water. It smashes the vessel—and 
is amazed when the contents are lost 
by evaporation! Instead of strain- 
ing the mind a little, it strains the 
subject beyond recognition: it tam- 
pers with the weights and measures 
to make the results work out agree- 
ably and easily. 

“Tt would be nice if Christ only 
said so and so; therefore, we will 
assume that He said that, and noth- 
ing more!” That is not a caricature 
of dozens of public writers on this 
terribly important subject. There are 
certain of the Ten Commandments 
and the counsels of our Lord (te., 
chastity, obedience, reverence to the 
Church, fidelity to Peter, fasting, 
etc.), which are not “popular”: 
wherefore, why not quietly “forget 
it” and make a great enthusiastic 
noise instead over some more fash- 
ionable virtue, such as_ tolerance 
(which is their curious interpreta- 
tion of “charity”!) Let us lay 
enormous emphasis on loving our 
fellow-men, quietly forgetting that 
Christ put, before that, an absolute 
obedient devotion to God. Let us, 
like Emerson and others, drop into 
the “broad-minded” lecture-hall habit 
of lumping God Incarnate’s Name 
along with those of heathen or mere- 
ly human teachers, “Plato, Jesus, 
Buddha, Paul, Mahomet,” etc. (It 
has such an enlightened look.) 





The 
pricked bladder on looking at the 
Fact. Plato never said, “All power 
is given to me in heaven and in 


method collapses like a 


earth.” Buddha never said, “None 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
Paul never said, “A greater than 
Solomon is here.” Mohomet never 
said, “Learn of me,” nor “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,” nor “He that con- 
fesseth me, I will confess before 
My Father in heaven!” 


CO blunt fact is that neither sim- 
plicity, nor its opposite, matter 
very much: what matters is truth. 

And if truth isn’t so simple that 
the kindergarten or the very busy 
man can take it in at a glance—well, 
so much the worse for the kinder- 
garten or the busy man. 


If truth happens to consist in a 
number of propositions—with shades 
of meaning—and facts that cost a bit 
of brainwork to memorize, we have 
no honest option but to do the neces- 
sary head-work. This is the only 
fair or business way of looking at 
the religious subject, or any other 
subject. We have no right to pull 
it about, or leave great portions out 
because that happens to be our pri- 
vate taste. Have we? 


And anyway, isn’t there a very 
real fascination in a bit of close 
thinking? We know that there is, 
when we are reading a detective 
yarn, foreseeing the clues and trac- 
ing the actions. We know the de- 
light of the hunt when we are listen- 
ing to a political discussion or a 
legal battle. Very well, why should 
we drop into babyhood when we come 
to Theology? 

Theology has its rewards and brac- 
ing difficulties as much as any other 
subject. Let us be men and square 
up to them gladly. It is a liberal 
education, doing so. This wailing 
for an easy time when we come to 
think of God and His dealings with 
man’s soul is beneath the dignity of 
rational creatures; it is intellectually 
suspect. 

1 admit we all feel it, now and 
then; but at least let us remember 
it is a weakness, and that we needn’t 
yield to it unless we want to. 

Doctors don’t think it is a good 
sign when the patient turns away 
from solid fare and mastication, and 
wants only slops. They consider it 
a sign of virility when patients want 
to give work to their teeth and diges- 
ive tracts. So it is with theology. 
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It is a very suspicious circumstance 
when you or I begin to cheat our 
mind’s teeth of their work, and only 
want to go on “simple diet”—milk 
and water religion, sob-stuff, or 


Sunday school pabulum. 

watcH children skipping the 
L mechanical “drudgery” of 
drawing their definite outlines prop- 
erly, and rushing on to the color- 
splashing part of the game. The re- 
sult is a mess—but they love it—till 
judgment and intellect dawn. Then, 
as adult taste arrives, they get ten 
times the subtle aesthetic satisfac- 
tion from clear defined line than 
from all the wild pigments of the 
emotional palette. So in religion and 
philosophy. Emotionalism and sub- 
jectivism do for grown-up children 
only. 

Hence we need not take too seri- 
ously the irritable remarks of “im- 
patient” people, whether parson or 
laity, on doctrinal religion. Im- 
mense allowances should in decency 
be made for people who still feel 
the repercussions of war-time strain, 
for people who have not been drilled 
in the alphabet of metaphysic or 
divinity, for people who for years 
have sedulously kept away from 
church, instruction, sacraments and 
other means of grace. But can quite 
the same mild indulgence be fairly 
shown toward truants and amateurs 
who admit that they are “impatient,” 
that they are “bored and uninterest- 
ed,” that they “do not follow” this 
and “have no time for that,” and 
“are not attracted by the study” of 
something else? Hardly! For it is 
not we—it is they—who proclaim 
that they are gate-crashers into a 
sanctum they do not begin to under- 
stand! It is enough to make an- 
gels (and wise students) weep to 
hear the novices in effect cry, “Let 
us have the truth made simple, easy 
and cosy. Away with doctrines that 
don’t commend themselves instantly 
to the humblest intelligence. In fact, 
let our religion consist in nice feel- 
ings, in being kind, never expressing 
a judgment, in meeting every day 
with a smile, in refusing to think 
out the implications of our beliefs, in 
depreciating the age-long work of 
great minds on creed and doctrine.” 

Now it is true, and always has 
been true, that there are large num- 
bers of our human brothers and sis- 
ters—lovable souls too—who cannot 
be expected to think things out for 
themselves, or even to follow intelli- 


gently the triumphant thought of 
those who can and do. But these 
members of the Christian kinder- 
garten are not everybody: they are 
not even the most important part of 
the great religious kingdom—from 
the evolutionary standpoint. They 
have a right to every consideration 
and every benefit of Church and 
Gospel. But they must not become 
our tyrants, must not set the slow 
pace, and put the brake on intellectu- 
al progress, or set the philosophical 
and theological clock back. Not even 
to oblige the simple souls, the rusti- 
cal or the indolent can we do that. 
Lowbrows have the rights to have 
the Gospel preached to them, but not 
to hack the Gospel about to suit their 
easy mentality. 

“The average man,” “The man in 
the street,” “the plain fellow,” are 
not neglected by Christianity, but 
neither dare Christianity kow-tow to 
them, distorting and diluting the 
truth to make it “go down” better. 
The penalty for such intellectual 
cowardice is disgrace, loss of power 
and final neglect. Allusions in plays 
and novels to religion are tending 
nowadays to take the same rather 
arrogant line toward what they do 
not understand, which was taken by 
the mob in the “communes,” by the 


Bolshevists, and by impulsive youth 


at most times. Their casual mentali- 
ty wants everything boiled down to 
a totally unnatural “simplicity” 
which would wipe out the construc- 
tive work of centuries of the finest 
and deepest souls, in the hope that 
the remnant left would “appeal” to 
the crowd. 

This is not intellectually fair. If 
they can only assimilate the very ele- 
mentary part of God’s whole truth, 
very well!—let them assimilate that 
part, and thank God for it. But let 
them leave more thorough minds 
alone. And, above all, let them leave 


intact the great and precious patri- - 


mony of truth and its orderly for- 
mulation, which is a lamp to our 
feet and the perpetual reward to our 
intellect. 

It is comic, to keep hearing these 
clamors of others (like the fox in 
the story) to have their tails cut off, 
because some prefer to be tailless. 
Such a demand is anticultural; it is 
retrogressive; it is sometimes even 
intolerant, an interfering with the 
freedom of the orthodox. 

Vigorous and studious Christians 
who know, say, 90 per cent of their 
theology ought not to be publicly 


blamed by the minimisers to cut out 
all their costly-acquired culture and 
knowledge so as to conform with 
those who choose to believe only, say, 
7 per cent. The polite answer is 
“Well, my friends, if you are wear- 
ing your theology short this year, I 
am not preventing you. Get on with 
it. But it is not good manners to 
decry the instinct of organized Chris- 
tianity in sticking to the facts and 
values that it knows and has long 
tested.” 

Simplicity (in their sense of few- 
ness of ideas) is good at a certain 
stage. But we are meant to grow 
out of it. St. Paul told some of the 
Hebrews in effect: “We have much 
to say, but it would be hard to make 
clear to you, for you have become 
dull of mind. And though, consider- 
ing the long time you have believed, 
you ought now to be teachers of 
others, you need some one to teach 
you all over again the very rudiments 
of the truths of God, and you have 
come to require milk instead of solid 
food. Such are mere babes. Now 
solid food is for men—that is for 
those who by constant practice have 
their spirits trained to discern good 
from evil.” And then, he asks these 
people who had gone backward to 
try a little more manly progress: 
“Therefore leaving the elementary 
instruction, advance to mature man- 
hood, and not be continually re-lay- 
ing a foundation. And this we will 
do, if God permits.” 


T it in a vivid short story. 
You are half-lost on a dark 
night amid a tangle of mountain 
paths, and dirty weather is blowing 
up. You have two maps in your 
pocket. By your flashlight you com- 
pare them. One is sweetly simple— 
quite pleasant to look at: it has only 
two or three markings on its clear 
expanse. The other is more “com- 
plete” and dogmatic: it has scores 
of cross-roads and arrows, and copses 
and inns marked on it—a_ scale- 
chart and a lot besides. It comes 
from the very oldest firm of topog- 
raphers, who have measured every 
yard of the country with their own 
feet. 

The wind is rising. Big clouds 
“like a foul bombard full of liquor” 
are rolling up. Which map is going 
to be of more use to you? The “dif- 
ficult” map, socalled, is going to save 
your life and make safety easy. The 
easy way is going to make life hard 
—and probably short as well. 
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Life is a funny thing; but it works 
like that. 

It is like Byron’s saying, “Easy 
writing makes dashed hard reading.” 
Easy thinking piles up nasty prob- 
lems for you in practical life; while 
clear honest thinking saves a world 
of mortification when it comes to ac- 
tion. An easy religion makes grim 
difficulties at hundreds of life’s cross- 
roads, but a thoroughly intelligized 
doctrinal system takes loads off the 
back of the soldier in the battle. 
The Staff work saves murderous de- 
feats, while mere bravery and in- 
dividualism among the rank and file 
will only earn a rout and needless 
discouragement and casualties. 

Then why say goodbye to com- 
monsense when we enter the sphere 
of the most serious thing of all— 
Religion ? 

It is possible to have a religion so 
easy to believe that it is not worth 
believing! It will have no special 
“difficulties” for the mind,—but 
then it will have no special value or 
appeal for it either! That is the 
worst of so much of the trimming 
that goes on among obliging preach- 
ers out for popularity and instant 
success: for their pains they get noth- 
ing but a passing impression, a shrug, 
and failure. 

There is no substitute for a bit of 
mind-sweat. It is part of your re- 
ligion. “I will praise Him with the 
understanding also!” Christianity 
wants our brains as well as our feel- 
ings and our wills, our hands and 
purses. (Which doesn’t mean of 
course that I must be top-heavy or 
highbrow—merely mentally busy and 
awake. ) 


MusT not be brain-shy. The 

mind is a glorious talent, and we 

shall answer for it if we wrap it up 
in a napkin. 

One can’t begin to understand all 
the glories and symmetries of the 
majestic Catholic Faith unless one 
explores it with his faculties. Think 
about it. Think yourself into it and 
round it. It is the finest form of 
travel, poetry and Alpine climbing 
tolled into one. It has glittering 
summits, restful pastures and moun- 
tain platforms, beckoning avenues, 
ever-renewed fountains and ills, 
rolling rivers, vineyards, and fruit- 
ful waving harvests in its plains and 
valleys. 

The greatest of Catholic exposi- 
tors, St. Thomas of Aquinas, is a 
wonder and delight to the best mod- 


ern brains—like Professor White- 
head for example among non- 
Catholics. From St. Augustine to 
Blessed Thomas More, our peaks are 
visited by the most alert living phil- 
osophers and sociologists for refresh- 
ment and steadiness. 

You will never empty all mystery 
or difficulty out of religion—any- 
more than you can out of science or 
philosophy. The attempt is absurd. 
A religion without some genuine 
mystery would be ridiculous. The 
infinite, eternal and final things are 
necessarily mysterious. In approach- 
ing them, a touch of humility, rever- 
ence and patience are positive aids 
and means of vision. 

Talk to me of “simplicity” (in the 
bogus sense of bareness) when you 
have got the mystery away from life, 
consciousness, sense, motion, love, 
space, time, infinity, eternity, free- 
dom, memory, matter and force. The 
deeper scientific minds will give no 
countenance now to the callow de- 
mand for a false or childish sort of 
manufactured “simplicity.” 

No. Nothing is so simple as my 
indolence or impatience would like to 
have it! “Simple as a daisy,” people 
say. Good heavens, have they ever 
seen this “simple” daisy under the 
microscope? It is as complex as the 
constellations, and more complex 
than the Creed! 

Admirably has it been gaid that 
some of us strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. We walk amid 
mysteries and complexities—yet some 
half-baked or half-awakened souls, 
when they come to the Abyss of Life, 
which is God, want things to be as 
crudely plain to the senses as the 
“two times” multiplication table. 

If we have any friends like that, 
we must kindly implore them to grow 
out of it. God will make these things 
plain in His way to the patient and 
charmed and interested learner: He 
has set His “chair of divine philoso- 
phy” in the world, and it is His 
Church, pedestalled on Peter’s Rock. 

And see her crowds of brilliant in- 
tellects, filled with the Spirit of God, 
mediate her devine wisdom to the 
generations and races of men. If 
it were not for the Catholic Church’s 
existence, God would have failed man 
in the most vital point of Provi- 
dence; and the human race would 
have no alternative but black pessi- 
mism, despair and atheism. Of what 
use would “our daily bread” be for 
our bodies, if the immortal soul has 
no “daily bread” of certitude? 


Often, too, truth differs from a 
terrific lie only by an iota. Several 
times in history the dividing line has 
been as thin as tissue paper. Just 
a little prefix like “un,” or a word 
like “not,” can chance a sentence— 
which changes a movement—which 
changes history—which changes the 
eternal development of myriads of - 
souls! 

“Oh, but you’re splitting straws,” 
one sometimes hear a man say to a 
theologian, a sociologist or a lawyer. 
Well, I don’t like that occupation any 
more than anyone else; though it is 
better than wearing straws in the 
hair! But most often when people 
(self included) are irritated, and 
say, “You are hair-splitting,” they 
merely mean the other man is more 
expert in his subject, and they forget 
the tremendous truth in Pope’s line 
that “a hair, perhaps, divides the 
false from the true.” 


OMETIMES the weight of your 
9) world, your reputation, or your 
future hangs upon a “hair.” So 
please don’t despise the hair. A hair 
can kill—or save. The wise ‘doctors 
of Holy Church know that; and few 
else do. 

That is why to be a thinking 
Catholic is not only the supreme ad- 
venture and joy, but is safety first. 
The Church goes furthest because 
she goes on rails. In her, you can 
think most because her pavements are 
steady and her roads go somewhere. 


A right conscience is one whose 
judgment is conformable to truth and 
the correct interpretation of the law; 
it is erroneous, or false, when it rep- 
resents to us an action as good which 
is really bad ; or, as bad an action that 
is really good. Errors of conscience 
are like the ignorance from which 
they spring, and they may be either 
vincible or invincible. Error is 
vincible when he who acts, having 
certain doubts as to the goodness or 
badness of his act, and as to the obli- 
gation of examining whether that act 
is really good or bad—nevertheless 
neglects to take the necessary means 
of discovering the truth. Error is 
invincible when there is no doubt 
about it in the mind, and no suspicion 
regarding the nature of an act either 
during its performance or on con- 
sideration of the cause of the act.— 
ScHOUPPE. 


















































ABOVE: ONE OF THE FIFTY BAR- 
QUENTINES FISHING OFF THE 
BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 








BELOW: THE MINERVE DE CAN- 

CALE IN THE HARBOR OF ST. 

MALO ABOUT TO LEAVE ON ITS 
ANNUAL FISHING TRIP. 


“Ghe “Lardon” of the Gerre DNeuvas 


BLESSING OF THE SHIPS AT ST. MALO, FRANCE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
By Peter F. Anson 


re OME to see an incompar- 
able sight,” wrote the 
French pastor. “Bring 


your sketching materials 
along, for you won’t regret it, you 
who love so much the sea and ships.” 
And so tempting did this “incompar- 
able sight” sound, that I could not 
resist the ppriest’s invitation. I 
packed wp a few clothes, stowed 
away my drawing things, and sent a 
telegram to announce I would cross 
from Southampton to Saint Malo 
the following night. 

But what was the sight that lured 
me across to France at the end of 
February when it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the weather will be kind enough 
to allow an artist to sketch out of 
doors, certainly not in any comfort. 
It was the annual blessing of the 
French fishing fleet -before its de- 
parture for the Banks of New- 
foundland, a ceremony commonly 
known as le Pardon des Terre- 
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Neuvas. I had been waiting for an 
opportunity to get to Saint Malo to 
make drawings of this unique func- 
tion for many years past. But 
hitherto something had always pre- 
vented me. 


VERY year at the end of Febru- 
& ary or early in March, the 
blessing of the fishing fleet precedes 
the departure of the first vessels for 
their long voyage across the Atlantic. 

Twenty years ago, before the great 
War, there were as many as 5,000 
French fishermen off the Newfound- 
land banks during the season. To- 
day their number has been reduced 
to less than 3,500. Every year the 
number of big three-masted sailing 
ships (technically speaking they are 
barquentines, i.e., three-masted ves- 
sels square rigged on the foremast 
only, the main and mizzen being fore 
and aft rigged) decreases, and at 
the present moment there are left 
no more than fifty instead of the hun- 
dred or so that were fitted out in 
1910. 

The life on board a terre neuva is 
a hard one. “Probably no harder than 
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it was in any “windjammer” in the 
old days, probably much less hard; 
for so much has been done to im- 
prove conditions afloat. For one 
thing the food must be far better 
than it was before the invention of 
canning and refrigeration. 


EVERTHELESS it is no pleasure to 

be cruising around off the New- 
foundland Banks for the greater part 
of six months. Those of my readers 
who have crossed the Atlantic in the 
summer months will recall the sort 
of weather generally to be found off 
the Banks—dreary mist, almost con- 
tinual fog, snow storms, icebergs, a 
heavy ground swell... 

Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the same monot- 
onous round of work is pursued on 
board these ships. Every morning 
as soon as it is light the crew embark 
in their tiny boats called doris; two 
men in each boat, except when the 
weather is too bad. Until 7 or 8 
o'clock in the evening thev are fishing 
for cod with their “long lines.” Each 
doris carries about 3,000 hooks 
strung on to lines which are “paid 
out” in the shape of an immense fan. 
All day long these tiny boats are out 
on the ocean away from their parent 
ship, the men wunhooking the fish 
from the lines, a wet and chilly job, 
full of physical discomfort, owing to 
the continual stooping position in- 
volved. 

And when at last, after a long day 
spent in these small open boats, the 
men get back on board their ship, do 
they enjoy any rest? Far from it! 
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All the fish that is caught in the 
doris is brought back and taken on 
board. Here you will witness the 
method of cleaning and salting the 
cod. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe the disagreeable details of this 
operation in which the state of the 
decks and the men themselves can 
be best left to the imagination! It 
is enough to say that after being 
decapitated and its inside take out, 
the fish that a few hours before was 
swimming in the Atlantic is reduced 
to the shape and appearance of a 
flat pancake, which will be eaten some 
months later in Europe by people 
who have probably no idea of what 
danger to men’s lives this salt cod 
was obtained for their table. 

The day’s work being over, the 
crew sit down to their supper, pre- 
pared by the mousse or cabin boy, 
which meal as you may suspect, is 
not quite up to the highest standards 
of French cookery! More often than 
not the men are too weary even to 
take off their oilskins and sea boots, 
and just throw themselves down in 
their bunks as they are until called 
up early the following morning to 
start another day’s work. 

Such is life on a terre neuva. 

In the drawings which are here 
reproduced you will find one which 
shows a typical vessel of this class; 
the Minerve lying alongside the quay 
at Saint Malo all ready to depart in 
a few days hence. With her hull 
painted black and white and her pic- 
turesque figure head of the goddess 
Minerva she looks a fine sight, but 
if you were to see her on her return 


ABOVE: “PARDON DES’ TERRE 
NEUVAS,” SAINT MALO, 1930. 
THREE OF THE FIFTY SHIPS WAIT- 
ING FOR THE CARDINAL OF REN- 
NES TO BLESS THE FISHING FLEET. 


BELOW: THE HOSPITAL SHIP 

SAINTE JEANNE D ARC THAT 

MINISTERS TO THE SPIRITUAL 

AND PHYSICAL NEEDS OF THE 
CREWS. 
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to Saint Malo in the autumn you 
would notice signs of wear and tear. 

Another drawing shows a terre 
neuva with her sails set, fishing off 
the Banks. A third drawing gives 
an idea of the gay and picturesque 
scene at Saint Malo when all the 
ships are dressed with flags and 
crowded with spectators waiting for 
the moment when Cardinal Charost, 
Archbishop of Rennes, will embark 
in a motor launch in order to bless 
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It is, as I 


the fleet in the basin. 
had been told to expect, “an incom- 


parable sight.” Nothing like it can 
be found ‘anywhere else in the world 
today, for nowhere else will you find 
so many as fifty large barquentines 
berthed in the same port. One seems 
to have stepped back at least 100 
years to the days of sail before the 
invention of steam. 

Lastly among my sketches I have 
included one of the hospital ship, 
Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, belonging to the 
Societé des Oeuvres de Mer. 

Every year, soon after the fleet of 
terre meuvas has set sail from 
France the Sainte Jeanne d’Arc pre- 


pares to follow them. Having arrived 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, she 
spends the summer cruising round 
among the fleet, making occasional 
trips back to the port of St. Pierre 
Miquelon to collect mails which she 
distributes to the ships she meets. 
Besides having a doctor on board 
there is a priest who acts as chaplain 
to the terre neuvas: the only means 
the crews have of keeping up their 
religious services during their long 
months away from France. But I 
have no space left in which to write 
any more about the wonderful work 
of the Oeuvres de Mer, whether at 
sea on the hospital ship or on shore 
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at St. Pierre Miquelon. That must 
wait for another time. 





HRIsT in life is inescapable. It 
was Henry George who said, 

“I love the people and was led to 
Christ as their best friend.” It was 
Cardinal Manning who replied, “I 
loved Christ and was led to love the 
people for whom Christ died.” It 
was a Hindu who said to me, “No 
one but*Christ is seriously bidding for 
the heart of the world. There is no 
one else in the field.” The modern 
man knows that he must be religious 
after the mind of Christ or not be 
religious at all—E. STANLEY Jones. 


“Gasting Bread “Upon the “Waters” 


PENELOPE KYNASTON INTERVIEWS SIGNOR TOZZI 


ra ES, YES, I want a room. 
I want a car—at once. 
CJ A well-running car... 
and could you get me 


one from the hotel? Let me see— 
how far is it to Mogana? One hun- 
dred odd miles? Doesn’t matter! 
I’ve got to get there in the after- 
noon and come back here, if pos- 
sible? No, I can’t drive myself. Too 
risky! I don’t know your moun- 
tain roads. Yes, yes, of course, I 
must have a good chauffeur. What? 
Oh, to Mogana. I’ve told you.” 

The sleek-haired black-eyed clerk 
leant forward, listened diffidently. 
An avalanche of breathless English. 
A slim girl in front of him—with a 
very tired white flower of a face and 
brown gauntleted hands sweeping off 
the dust from the counter! A girl 
held in thrall of excitement, of hur- 
ry. He decided to humor her. But, 
Mogana! Why Mogana? She could 
not possibly know much about Mo- 
gana. If she did, she would not be 
going there. Her brown tweeds, for 
all their travel-stainedness, ruled out 
all notion of reckless adventure. The 
clerk coughed deprecatingly. 

“Yes, Lady. About the car! All 
right, immediately. But Mogana? 
There is nothing at Mogana except 
the lake...” 

The brown eyes became petals of 
rebellious autumn flowers. Darted 
little golden flames, they did. The 
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travel-wilted red felt hat almost 
slithered down the left temple. Such 
a vigorous shake of the head. Such 
utterly English energy! 

“I want a car to take me to Mo- 
gana at once,” she said, suddenly 
tall and very dignified in her sim- 
plicity, and the sleek-haired clerk did 
not as much as shrug. 

Behind them—across the length of 
of the palm-bestrewn foyer, the hec- 
tic feverish life of a big-scaled hotel 
came and went according to some 
freakishly preordained pattern. Frag- 
ments of English and French and 
German and, surprisingly infrequent 
Italian hung and lingered in the or- 
chid-scented air. Messengers, foot- 
men, tourists, luggage, the buzz of 
telephone, the unmelodious rattle of 
palm-screened lift-doors. Beyond 
the enormous panes of cut glass a 
Turin morning shaped itself into 
terms of grey rainy murkiness. The 
red-coated girl stood, leaning against 
the counter, her gauntleted hands 
angrily feverish against the badly 
dusted wood. 

“Does the Lady know?” 

Silently jand quickly the brown 
eyes—such tired eyes—appraised the 
clerk. Of course, he was being ap- 
pallingly serious. Hence she could 
afford being just a little more lucid. 


“There’s nothing at Mogana ex- 
cept the lake and the house of Paolo 
Tozzi, is there? And I’m not in- 
terested in lakes. Well, what about 
the car?” 

The man did not answer. One hand 
on the bell, he waited for her to 
expand, and scanned the foyer be- 
yond her. 

Since she seemed to be aware of 
nothing, it surely lay outside his 
province to tell her anything. And 
yet, there, in the great book open in 
front of him were scrawled, and that 
hurriedly, all the law-required par- 
ticulars about her. From one cor- 
ner of his quick eyes he scanned 
them. “Penelope Kynaston, British, 
spinster, of 79, Upper Cheyne Row. 
London. S.W. 3. England. Author 
and journalist.” And what madness 
hid there in the unfathomable Anglo- 
Saxon temperament was not for his 
Latin mind to gauge. He could not 
help, however, feeling sorry that she, 
of all people, should waste her un- 
doubtedly hard-earned money on go- 
ing to Mogana. Tozzi would admit 
no wandering scribes into his moun- 
tain refuge. Tozzi was a genius and 
the idol of his country and Tozzi had 
his idiosyncracies. And, further- 
more... 


E clerk caught sight of someone 
ie soho through the revolving 
cut-glass doors! And gulped hard, 
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“If the master happens to be away 
from home, Lady” he ventured dif- 
fidently. 

The tired lips smiled patiently. 

“How soon could you get me the 
car? I’m rather in a hurry,” was all 
she said. 

The clerk sighed and pressed the 
button bell. The hiring of cars was 
an expensive matter. The young 
lady’s luggage suggested consider- 
able past travelling—such shabby 
leather most of it. But she was “of 
the English” and let her be humored. 


Oo mee KyNASTON, was firm 
about her car. She had come out 
to Italy to see Tozzi, and see Tozzi 
she would before she turned England- 
wards once more. The widespread 
knowledge of his absolute inaccessi- 
bility was no deterrent to her. In 
fact, it had proved a freak of a 
stimulus. 

So, hunting for a fresh jumper in 
a room hurriedly allotted to her, she 
let her thoughts meander about, 
meander back to London, to her 
fateful interview with Rudd Naylor, 
her chief. 

“You’ve got brains, Penelope, but, 
no originality and no_ incentive. 
You’ve no idea how to get the ker- 
nel out of people who matter. You 
go to interview them, and you waste 
their time and yours and the paper’s 
money as well. And I’ve heard you 
talk to them. Why, you seem like 
trying to dance a tango on a sundial. 
No swing in you, no space, no 
breadth. You think people like to be 
bored? Well, I tell you frankly they 
hate it. The more they bore other 
people, the more they like to be 
amused themselves. You pester them 
with questions about definite data 
and they answer dully, woodenly, and 
you go home and write your wooden 
little sketches. My dear, an inter- 
viewer must have artistry. Snatch at 
people in mid-air, not pin them down 
with screws and nails. Blend your 
lights and shadows, kid. Use mid- 
colors. Work your imagination with- 
out working in lies.” 

Exasperated, she had flung back, 
“Tl try, but not here. Elsewhere. 
Somewhere where I needn’t stalk 
round as a marked down failure of 
an artist interviewer.” 

Here, in her room in a Turin 
hotel, she could almost hear him 
whistle. 

“Yes, try! No matter if you 
bungle! Try to lure a big foreigner 
into your net. Someone like Paolo 


Tozzi who won’t let an interviewer 
inside his hall. Try him.” 

“If I did?” she had demanded 
breathlessly, only to see him shrug: 
“I'd never commit myself, Pene- 
lope. Besides, it’s waste of time dis- 
cussing the matter. A-No. 1 peo- 
ple have tried to get at Tozzi and 
failed. Isn’t this more or less ob- 
vious? Ought to be .. . even to 
such as you.” 

So, having waited a week or two, 
Penelope rushed in with an urgent 
request for leave, got up her sav- 
ings, and, taking no one on the staff 
into her confidence, booked her berth, 
and left for Italy. 

And now there was Turin and a 
recklessly chartered car and nothing 
much beyond it. An enjoyable trip 
to the mountains, no doubt. Not that 
she could concentrate on scenery. . . 
There was a gem of a lake at Mogana 
and—an inaccessible house. 

Freshened by soap and hot water 
and powder and a negligent hint of 
perfume, Penelope Kynaston, armed 
with an enormous pigskin handbag, 
so useful to secrete the otherwise 
tell-tale camera, ran down the broad 
thickly carpeted stairs. 

“My car?” she spoke to the clerk 
over her shoulder. 

Suddenly, almost within reach of 
the now motionless revolving doors, 
Penelope realized something had gone 
wrong somewhere. Noticed a clus- 
ter of people, crowded near the 
lounge entrance focussing her, whis- 
pering inaudibly—no doubt about 
her and the car she had chartered 
and the mountain trip she was about 
to make. Blood rushed into the pale 
petals of Penelope’s cheeks. Had the 
clerk been talking—making free with 
what she had seen fit to tell him. She 
tilted her head very, very high up 
and turned her back on the palm- 
cluttered foyer and the whispering 
group. Stretched out one steady trim- 
ly-gauntleted hand. Felt, rather than 
made for, the door handle. 

Several cars in the yard. Crimson 
and purple and white and blue chas- 
sis, dancing fragments of highly 
polished color in the sudden whim 
of autumn sunlight. Penelope loved 
their bold color splashed against the 
greyness of the hotel walls. Stepped 
forward, but to halt in an instant 
as an impeccable English voice rang 
behind her: 

“T am told you are about to honor 
me with a visit—” 

Incredulous, she swung round, 
terror-swayed, recognizing the aqui- 








line swarthy features, the keen black 
eyes, the ironical mouth. Paolo Toz- 
zi’s hatred of publicity did not al- 
ways include photographers. 

But Penelope had never known 
how small he was. And, absurdly 
enough, this immaculately-groomed 
undersized man now seemed to tower 
over her own five feet eleven, crush- 
ing her into dust with the combined 
irony of his eyes and voice and 
mouth. 


HE situation was not grotesque. 
It forbode some unspeakable 
ultimate humiliation. Penelope sensed 
that bluff would lead her into a path- 
etic blind alley. And of fighting 
courage she had none. She swal- 
lowed hard in her desperate effort to 
fuse some nonchalance into her man- 
ner. 

“T—I—I—yes—I believe—I was 
—oh, I mean,” she foundered stupid- 
ly, expressionlessly. 

The dark eyes were now upon her, 
scrutinizing, appraising. Penelope 
was dimly aware that there stood 
other people in the yard, more than 
casual onlookers most of them, for 
Paolo Tozzi’s appearances in Turin 
usually carried entrancing interest to 
its denizens. The great man loved 
not overmuch the hubbub of cities. 
Hence his jealously guarded refuge 
at Mogana. Hence the newspaper- 
preciousness of any trifling detail 
about him. Hence the appalling un- 
nerving burden of that moment on 
Penelope’s sadly untried shoulders. 

And she could not even shrug 
them. 

“I have heard you speak. I was 
almost behind you in the foyer,” 
rang the steady ruthless voice. “I 
could not have been mistaken. You 
said you’d no interest in lakes as 
such. And there’s nothing else at 
Mogana except a lake, and my 
house.” 

Penelope stood still. Her mind 
ceased to be a mere whirl. It be- 
came like Niagara, filled with some 
queer dynamic madness, which, all 
of a sudden, fought for an outlet 
and found it in her voice. She 
wouldn’t be beaten. She’d fight to 
the bitter finish. She wouldn’t go 
back and face Rudd Naylor’s calm 
cynical appraisal of another defeat. 

“You’re quite right!” Madness- 
possessed, her tired white face tilted 
upwards, she breasted the great 
man’s scathing irony. “I’ve come 
here, I was going out to Mogana, 
to see you. I’m sorry. I’d no idea 
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you were here in Turin. Not that 
it matters. I knew it wouldn’t be 
much use writing and begging for 
an interview. I just thought I’d risk 
taking a chance.” 

“And now you've lost it,” he said 
very levelly. 

“I’m not so sure,” she was not quite 
aware whether it was her own self 
laughing, or someone else. “I’m not 
sure. I hate thinking of defeat.” 


E saw his hands beckon to a 

liveried man standing at atten- 
tion within no great distance from 
them. She heard the great man’s 
voice say succinctly, rapidly in Ital- 
ian: 

“Go back to the clerk and tell him 
the lady has cancelled her arrange- 
ments about the car to Mogana. And 
come back quickly. I am in a hurry 
to leave.” 

“But why—I haven’t”—Penelope’s 
faltering English voice did nothing 
to stop the chauffeur. Past the re- 
volving doors he went, an impassive, 
tall silhouette of grey and green. 

Penelope’s tiny hands shrivelled in 
her absurdly big gauntlets. 

“Tt’s not fair,” she stammered. “It 
was a mere chance your being here 
and overhearing me. Could you pos- 
sibly trade on a chance and rob me 
of a—” 

“The pleasure of reckless expendi- 
ture,” he ended for her. “I never 
trade on anything, young lady. Not 
even on my manuscripts. What is 
there for you to grumble at? If 
you’re a journalist, you’ve had 
enough details flung at you to fill a 
column and more. If you’re an 
amateur, gifted with imagination, you 
can also add romantic touches. Toz- 
zi has noticed you and talked to you, 
of nothing? Where’s your note- 
book? Or, perhaps, yours is a good 
memory? Well there comes Carlo! 
Good morning, young lady!” 

Small! Cynical! Hateful in his 
ruthlessness. Beaten her to an 
empty frazzle. But Penelope would 
not let go. 

“Notebook? Memory?” she echoed 
defiantly. “Signor Tozzi, do you 
imagine I am going to trade on my 
humiliation, frame my defeat into a 
column of cheaply exaggerated de- 
tail,” 

Her upper lip curled derisively. 
She felt more than angry. Some il- 
limitable berserk rage gained hold 
of her, beat blood into her white 
cheeks, made her clench her little 
hands into absurdly purposeless fists. 


“I imagine nothing,” he replied 
curtly. “As a matter of fact, the 
consequence of your trip to Italy— 
I gather it’s utterly spontaneous, 
isn’t it?—well—the upshot of it is 
no concern of mine.” 

“But it ought to be,’ Penelope 
said heatedly. “You see, I’ve really 
come to gather the truth about you. 
You’ve no idea what lies are being 
spun, just because you refuse to see 
anyone.” 

“You’ve about one hundred per 
cent impertinence,” his voice was as 
cold as ever, but even so he halted 
on his way to the big green car, 
where the impassive chauffeur held 
the door open in veiledly insolent 
readiness. “Lies? What lies?” 

“Well,” Penelope wrinkled her 
forehead. “So many of them, You’re 
being shown up as a kind and gen- 
erous and affable man. They slur 
over your aloofness, generally. They 
tell people that your isolation is due 
to your desire to produce better 
work and so to help the world. They 
write reams and reams about your 
enchanting qualities. Well, frankly, 
I don’t believe you’ve got any. You 
took advantage of a chance to prove 
a woman beaten.” 

“Young lady!” She expected him 
to flare out but his voice rang with 
the same frozenly steadied note. 
“Since, apparently your curiosity is 
on a par with your impertinence, I’m 
not going to grudge you a few 
crumbs. Here are the data. Now 
where is your notebook? I love pine- 
apple, abominate moonlight and siroc- 
co, I work at my desk through the 
heat of the day and sleep in violet 
silk pyjamas. I write all my books 
in longhand and no typist is admit- 
ted into Mogana. I use green un- 
lined paper and my inkstand is of 
malachite. There are no women- 
servants at Mogana, and I abhor 
Sunday newspapers and cold fried 
fish, you might add that my favorite 
stone is topaz and my pet aversion is 
blue wallpaper and carved mahogany. 
Is this enough? It ought to be. And 
please don’t look staggered. I don’t 
mean to be generous. I simply want 
to be rid of you and all this is by 
way of being a straightforward, un- 
veiled bribe. Carlo, come!” 

But Penelope stood her ground. 

“I am going to Mogana just the 
same,” she said stoutly. “Thanks, 
but I couldn’t build a story around 
pineapple and blue wallpaper. I dare- 
say I’d get a car somewhere else. 
I’m not going back to this hotel. And 


—— 


I can always fall back on the lake,” 
she added irrelevantly, “and perhaps 
get a glimpse of your shuttered win- 
dows.” 

Penelope almost regretted her 
words as soon as she had finished 
speaking. For Paolo Tozzi’s patience 
snapped. Out of a cynical transmit- 
ter of rhetoric he changed into a 
man effortlessly and terrifically minus 
his temper. His swarthy face dark- 
ened. His eyes mirrored some flame 
she had never before seen in all her 
chequered life. His head jerked for- 
ward, as his right arm shot out and 
gripped her hand. Before she could 
analyze anything, she was seated in- 
side the green-cushioned car. A door 
was slammed somewhere. She could 
see the chauffeur’s impassive shoul- 
ders just in front of her. As the car 
cleared the courtyard and gained the 
broad sun-flooded street, Penelope 
leant back in her seat and blinked 
and gasped. 

“By all the gods,” she murmured 
faintly, “are you going to murder 
me?” 

“T’ve heard quite enough of your 
chatter,” he cut in severely. “You 
wanted to see Mogana. You’re go- 
ing to see it. The lake, that is. It'll 
take about four hours to get there. 
I've no idea how you’re likely to 
come back to Turin. It doesn’t in- 
terest me.” 

“I am beginning to feel grateful,” 
Penelope whispered. “You see, I 
really couldn’t afford the car, but it 
seemed inevitable.” 


E unended sentence did not in- 

trigue the owner of the car. 
He gave an inaudible grunt and 
buried himself in a mass of periodi- 
cal matter. 

As to Penelope, she felt still in a 
maze. The big car was now run- 
ning past the pink and white en- 
virons of Turin, past factory chim- 
neys and workmen’s tidy, unimagin- 
ative two-storied houses. Somewhere 
ahead lay the green-purple promise 
of remote mountains, but Penelope 
would not think about mountains at 
all. She sat still and silent, breath- 
lessly conscious that she had got hold 
of a first-rate thriller which, she 
knew with equal clarity, she could 
never use at all. This would be 
trading on a chance. She dimly 
wished she hadn’t been burdened with 
such idiotic scruples, but she could 
not altogether steer clear past them. 
So she sighed. 

“Now, what is it?” irritably he 
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turned on her. 
heaven’s name?” 

“Everything,” she replied wearily. 
“If you were a mere little journalist, 
you'd realize what a pitiful waste it 
all is.” 

“Waste!” His dark eyes glared at 
her. “You’re the most ungrateful fe- 
male I’ve ever met. Am I not taking 
you to Mogana? And haven’t I 
given you an A-No. 1 story?” 

“Where did you learn your Eng- 
lish?” she demanded. 


“What’s wrong, in 


& brought his hand down on his 

knee. Magazines, green and 

purple and pink, littered the rug 
under their feet. 

“You're insatiable,” he well-nigh 
thundered. “Well, here’s another 
feather in your cap. A bit of Har- 
vard. A bit of Cambridge. And I’d 
an English grandmother into the bar- 
gain. More precious facts to satisfy 
your greed.” 

“But, don’t you see it’s all noth- 
ing but waste. I couldn’t use any 
of it. No, please, do let me finish. 
And then I’ll keep dumb till we reach 
Mogana .. . 

“It’s something like this. You've 
made it so plain you won’t be inter- 
viewed. If I’d succeeded in getting 
down to Mogana, myself, and bat- 
tered my naked fists on your front 
door—isn’t it nail-studded by the 
way?—and been refused admission, 
it would have been quite different. I’d 
have gone back and built some story 
out of your very inaccessibility, 
given it a novel angle, added a few 
touches on the lake and your house 
and the forbidding hostile porch and 
all the rest of it. But now—” 

“What are you talking about?” 
he flung back his silver-grey head as 
a puzzled boy would have done. “Now 
you've got more than anyone else 
ever had before, yes, even such in- 
finitely precious personal-touch de- 
tails as green unlined paper and a 
malachite inkstand !” 

“But don’t you understand the dif- 
ference,” Penelope sat up, the dynam- 
ic something within her all but touch- 
ing the perilous verge of humiliating 
tears, “Your coming across me, as it 
were, has made all the difference. I’ve 
not even found you, or begun seek- 
ing you either. You discovered me 
and flung crumbs of facts at me. It 
wouldn’t be a real interview anyhow. 
I wanted live things about you, not 
puny details about your stationery 
and your pyjamas. I wanted to 
build a picture of you, a finished pic- 


ture, not to daub a sketch. You see,” 
now she felt as though she had come 
to her end of disliking him, he listen- 
ed so gravely, “I’ve always failed, 
and miserably, about writing up peo- 
ple, and, and . . . nobody’s sent me 
down to Italy. I’d heard so much 
about your aloofness. So I’ve in- 
vented my chance. Came down on 
my own suite on the q.t.,” she added 
solemnly. 

Paolo Tozzi 
shaven chin. 

“IT don’t want an affidavit about 
this, so you needn’t make such sol- 
emn eyes,” he said dryly. “You're 
impertinent and you're inconsistent. 
I suppose you can’t help it. But, 
please go on.” 

“Well, that’s all really,” Penelope 
began hunting for a handkerchief. 
“It all boils down to two facts, my 
own incompetence and your being at 
Turin, when—” 

“I’m beginning to wonder about 
this incompetence of yours,” he re- 
torted. “As to the other thing, kindly 
remember that I don’t want to see 
your article when it appears. This 
kind of thing bores me tremendous- 
ly.” 

Penelope leant back in genuine ex- 
haustion. 

“How often am I to tell you 
there’ll be no article,” she twisted the 
red ball of her handkerchief this 
way and that until the silk began 
giving way. “I don’t want such copy. 
I don’t want to—” 

“T’ve never suffered fools gladly,” 
Tozzi passed his hand through his 
thick hair, “and I can’t quite make 
up my mind about you.” 

“Then don’t,” she begged, “and I 
might just as well stick to my prom- 
ise and keep dumb till we get to 
Mogana.” 

He proffered no reply. And, idly, 
Penelope turned her head to the win- 
dow. Mountains— sheer, lovely, 
well-nigh unscalable—rose on either 
side of the perilously narrow road. 
A study of infinite color, green 
blending into rose, grey merging into 
mauve. A study of great tree- 
sheltered solitudes. The road took 
a sharp bend down . . . Somewhere, 
far, far down, cupped within the 
clinging widely-stretched embrace of 


stroked his clean 


vineyarded slopes, gleamed a tiny’ 


sheet of cool clear sapphire. A sap- 
phire laid against a carpet of chry- 
soprase. 

She knew the lake, before Tozzi as 
much as pointed at it. 

“Tt’s a good few miles away yet,” 


he said jerkily. “Thanks for the 
admirably kept promise. This spell 
of quiet has helped me readjust 
things. Might I ask you if you 
still adhere to your ridiculous deci- 
sion about not making a story out 
of this,” he coughed slightly, “ad- 
venture ?” 

But the unfamiliar mountain air, 
the long drive and the excitement of 
the morning hours had sapped Pene- 
lope’s readiness to cope with dif- 
ficult situations. For answer she 
gave a lame, feeble nod. Under the 
ciose-fitting red hat her pale cheeks 
gleamed, two petals of delicate 
ivory. That much he noticed. 

“Before we get to Mogana and you 
fall back upon your lake or start on 
your dubious hunt for a car to take 
you back to Turin, you’ll tell me 
something about yourself,” he de- 
creed. 


ENELOPE opened her eyes very 

wide. But his voice compelled. 
She began talking haltingly, wearily, 
using short words, purposely clipped 
sentences. Told him of her own 
small-scaled work and her widely 
scoped ambition, of her secretly 
nursed love for big pictures—word 
pictures—she explained hurriedly. 
Of her frequent misses, her wooden- 
ness, her failures. The car drew 
nearer and nearer to Mogana, and he 
listened. The car swung onto a 
broad cypress-flanked drive, halted 
before a_ severely pillared white 
porch, and Penelope talked on, and 
the chauffeur, silent and impassive, 
waited for a sign his master was in 
no hurry to give. Cheeks flushed, 
eves burning, with the soft autumn- 
flower fire in them, Penelope talked 
about her puny little self to the man 
whose greatness and whose art were 
recognized and revered throughout 
two continents. And, when she had 
finished, he gestured to the chauffeur 
to open the door. 

“Now, look here, young lady,” as 
he saw her startle, suddenly aware 
of finding herself on the threshold 
of the inaccessible retreat. “You'll 
go in and have some lunch, to be- 
gin with... An old aunt of mine 
is staying with me, so you needn't 
look so abominably shocked. And 
I might as well tell you that the 
hotel clerk was right, there is nothing 
at Mogana, except the lake and this 
house and you can’t get a car back 
unless you make use of my offer. 
And here it is. I'll give you an hour 
after lunch and give you all the de- 
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tails you want. No, no, I don’t mean 
pineapple and blue wallpapers—but, 
ah well, you know better than I do 
what I mean, probably. And you'll go 
over the house and take whatever 
photographs you please, on one con- 
dition. Write anything else you like 
about me, an entire book if you so 
desire, but my condition is that not 
a single word of it goes to what’s 
his name? Rudd Naylor—you said, 
didn’t you?” 


ENELOPE wrapped herself into 
what dignity she still held. 
“Need I tell you that again?” she 


demanded rigidly. “I believe I’ve 
made it quite plain.” 

“But it’s the other way round,” he 
interrupted. “Look here, I mean 
you to make use of it all, fitly and 
advantageously. I have a friend in 
Washington. No, I believe he’s in 
London now and he’ll take the copy. 
I don’t conjecture—I know he’ll be 
a better man for you to deal with 
than Mr. What’s his name.” 

“But — but—” she stammered, 
“why—why—” 

“There’s not much woodenness in 
you, anyhow. You'll use this chance 
if you want to get back to Turin.” 


CWOPTDOWIT DO 


“Whyever—” 

“Put it down to your impertinence 
or your inconsistency or my freak- 
ishness—or the clerk at the Turin 
hotel, or anything you like. That's 
your concern. Giuseppe—hi—” he 
turned his back on Penelope and 
shouted over the open door, into the 
dimly green interior of the hall. 
“Guiseppe—bring some bread out 
will you? An English lady has 
come from Turin to lunch here, and 
we want to go and feed the swans 
on the lake before we come in. Some 
bread, Guiseppe, quick—some bread 
to cast upon the waters of Mogana.” 














“Go Saint Juae 


By Annette S. Drisco.y 


AINT Jude, dear kinsman of our Lord, 
(sy How often thou didst see 
The mighty miracles He wrought 

In blessed Galilee. 


He healed the deaf, the dumb, the blind, 
He made the lepers clean, 

He even raised the dead to life; 
What marvels thou hast seen! 


And when He said, “If ye have faith, 
These wonders ye can do,” 

How did your soul with longing thrill 
To prove this saying true. 


As grew His works, so grew your faith 

And deep devotion, till 

You shared His tender love for men 
And longed to cure each ill. 


And when I, too, was sore distressed, 
You hastened to my side, 

To bring the boon so oft besought, 
So many times denied. 


Now since by faith and tender love 
A mighty power is thine, 

Dear “Saint of the impossible,” 
Pray that thy faith be mine! 





























Cohe Blind Shall See 


_A GIRL GETS “SECOND” SIGHT 


PRING at Easter time! The 
gold-blueness of an April 
day. Happy child voices 
raised in shouts of glee as 

the sport waxes more thrilling. A 
joyous cry .... 

“Easter greetings, Helen!” And 
a lad of six or seven flings a greet- 
ing card to the breeze. Little Helen 
turns laughingly toward him amid 
more shouts of joy... Then, ris- 
ing out of them, a scream, sharp and 
piercing. The fall of a little body 
and the shouting dies. Cries and 
clamour arise. 

Six years old Helen Louise Moore, 
turning as her name was called, re- 
ceived the greeting card, not in her 
hand—but full in her wide blue eyes. 
It was edged with tin. That one 
high shriek of pain, then Helen lay 
still where she had crumpled to the 
ground. An awful blackness en- 
veloped her, choking off even her 
cries. All golden, blueness suddenly 
was shut out. 

Would the glories of Easter time 
ever blossom again for Helen? 

Months in a darkened chamber 
with bandaged eyes and the care of 
medical specialists brought hope to 
Helen’s anguished parents that one 
half of her vision at least would be 
saved. The little girl herself, grow- 
ing accustomed to her bandages, gave 
little thought to the possible signifi- 
cance of her injuries. It was her 
parents who faced the tragedy, suf- 
fering for her; clinging to that one 
gleam of hope—that her right eye 
might be saved. But at the end of 
the fourteenth month, that hope, too, 
died. Eight year old Helen scarcely 
yet realizing what it actually meant, 
came to know that she was never to 
see again. 


S THE little girl grew older and a 

full understanding dawned of 
the catastrophe which had befallen 
her, she found her thoughts dwelling 
on the long night of darkness that 
lay ahead of her. She was haunted 
by but one fear—that she might be- 
come a dependent—one of those 
trudderless ships forced to cling to 
anchor or trust to the power of an- 
other sail for even the simplest ad- 
venturing on Life’s high seas. She 


By CoriNNE FRAZIER 


prayed that she might become a use- 
ful citizen—that in some way God 
would give her light. And in her 
soul a great faith was born that 
this would be so. 

“He will show me a way to see 
the world again—to become a useful 
part of it,” she told herself many 
times. 

Upon this thought she built her 
creed of hope and optimism. Through 
her darkest hours, she clung to it. 
One morning, like a burst of sun- 
shine, the first ray of light broke 
through the enveloping haze as an 
idea crystallized which she had been 
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pondering in her mind. From that 
moment, life held a definite purpose 
for Helen Louise. From that day, she - 
began to set her own sails. 

“I shall have my education just as 
though I were not blind; I shall go 
to college, and when I am educated, I 
shall seek a way to aid others suffer- 
ing as I am suffering, to gain a foot- 
hold in the world.” 


AT was the thought which sang 

through her mind. To fit her- 
self to aid others in her dilemma— 
that, the goal toward which her whole 
being strived from that moment. 
Small room for darkness or despair 
in a life so flooded by the inner light 
of purpose! Helen Louise Moore 
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had been shown a way out of dark- 
ness. There was little danger of 
such a one becoming “different” 
from normal human beings—except, 
perhaps, more unselfish, and more 
purposeful than many with all their 
faculties intact. 

During her elementary school 
period, Helen Louise had been sent 
by her family to attend an institu- 
tion for the blind in Baltimore. But, 
once her inner purpose had crystal- 
lized, she was determined to prove 
not only for herself, but for the 
benefit of others to come after, that 
she could earn a complete education ; 
without special equipment if neces- 
sary. So, she prevailed first upon au- 
thorities to give her a high school 
course, which she finished in three 
years. Then began the real struggle. 
She wanted to go to college on even 
terms with her more fortunate 
brothers and sisters. She was de- 
termined upon a well-rounded educa- 
tion. She desired to enter Trinity 
College in Washington. Certain 
textbooks compiled in the raised al- 
phabet for the blind were available, 
but for other studies—Latin, French 
and German, for example—she was 
forced to use the ordinary textbooks. 
Fellow students and instructors, she 
found, were ready to lend a helping 
hand here. Through their kindness 
in reading the lessons while she took 
notes with the printing device used 
by the sightless, she was able to get 
her lessons. 

“T really had an advantage over 
my schoolmates in one respect,” she 
laughingly reminisces today, “for, 
when the ‘lights, out’ order came at 
night, it meant nothing in my young 
life. I could take my notes to bed 
with me and continue studying!” A 
fine courage, here—and ready will- 
ingness to point out her “advantages” 
over others! 


ELVING into mathematics, she 
found that her memory had that 
exceptional retentive quality peculiar 
to those whose vision or hearing is 
impaired, which served her as in- 
fallibly as chalk and blackboard in 
describing the solution of geometrical 
problems. By means of the touch 
typewriter system, she was enabled 
to prepare her papers for examina- 
tion quite as satisfactorily as any of 
her classmates. 
Today, despite recurrent illness that 
has acted as an impediment, Helen 


Louise Moore holds her A.B. degree; 


earns her own living and in addi- 


tion, has established a scholarship 
which provides for the education of 
a blind student at Trinity College. 

Nor did she wait until she had 
gained all of the good things of life 
for herself before turning her 
thoughts to her ultimate goal—that 
of aiding others. Before she had 
completed her college course a de- 
cade ago, during her senior year at 





“Ghe 
COnwelcomed Guest 


By Hueu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


w what if Death be coming in 
my gate 
Unwilling I agreed to his request. 
Some day, I said, at some uncertain 
date 
When I am old, alone, I’ll have 
him guest. 


I made no room for him, I set no 
place, 

I had more pleasant friends to 
entertain ; 

I quite forgot that Death came on 
apace, 

Forgot that I would put him off 

in vain. 


Unwelcome guest! yet all my hopes 
depend 
Upon the room I offer for his 
stay. 
Ah, could I bid him enter as a 
friend! 
But what if Death be coming here 
today? 





Trinity, Miss Moore opened a tiny 
sandwich shop in the basement of 
the school. Far from a pretentious 
place from exterior appearances, per- 
haps, but one with a purpose dif- 
ferent from most such ventures. 
From it she hoped to earn the money 
that would give other blind giris the 
advantages she herself was enjoying. 

She did not hope in vain. Every 
cent above the actual operating ex- 
penses of her shop went into her 
scholarship fund and her venture 
prospered so well that by 1919 she 
had raised $8,000 with which she 
established her modest “endowment” 
or scholarship. It was wisely in- 
vested, yielding an income which paid 
the tuition for her first scholarship 
student in that year. Later she added 
to the principle and was able to pay 
the board as well as tuition of her 
next student. But today, owing tr 
the fact that an increase in expenses 
makes it necessary to have an estab- 
lished fund of $20,000 in order to 
pay all expenses of one student an- 
nually, Miss Moore’s scholarship is 
not adequate for continual use. She 
can educate one girl and then her 
scholarship must lapse for a period 
of 3 or 4 years, until enough income 
has accumulated to permit of her 
sending the next candidate along. 

It is her hope that some day, in 
some manner she will be able to build 
up her principal to the required $20,- 
000 to educate students continuously. 

Not long ago, the college decided 
to arrange for serving luncheon to 
the students from its own newly 
established cafeteria, so that Miss 
Moore was forced to close her sand- 
wich shop. But she has a tea house 
and clubhouse of her own—situated 
not far from the college—where the 
students gather for informal and 
formal parties from which she hopes 
eventually to make enough profit to 
build up her scholarship fund to the 
$20,000 level. At present, her in- 
come is modest, and she adds to it 
by the sale of home made “nut 
brownies” which she bakes herself 
in the kitchen of her home and sells 
to schools, colleges and stores. 


HERE is nothing of the “‘handi- 

capped dependent” about Helen 
L. Moore. And I’m sure she doesn’t 
even know the word, “discourage- 
ment.” Men and women with all their 
faculties and sound of limb, might 
well take a cue from her in the art 
of successful—not to say, useful liv- 
ing! 
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Gust Llain George 


THE SON OF WILBUR G. HAS A DREAM 


AYBE you never heard of 
Wilbur G. Grant. Well, 
I have ceased to be aston- 
ished at human ignorance. 
Why, the other day I came across a 
fellow, apparently well educated, 
who had never seen a copy of The 
Altenberg Tribune. So I can well 
believe that there are people so out 
of touch with the world that they 
never heard of Wilbur G. Let me 
say at once, therefore, that the gen- 
tleman in question was at one time 
Altenberg’s leading citizen. ‘First 
to buy and First to sell,” as his ad- 
vertisements put it. As Editor of 
the aforesaid paper it was my 
painful duty a few years ago to write 
his obituary and I can assure you that 
I did not exaggerate the facts when 
I said, “Go where you will in this 
State, the name of Wilbur G. Grant 
is a name to charm with, the open 
sesame to all hearts, the melodious 
reminder of cherished memories.” 

Of course I was speaking of Wil- 
bur G. Grant, Senior. His son, who 
carries the same name is, I must 
confess, a different proposition. The 
one thing that could be said to his 
credit was that he was the son of 
his father. On the strength of that 
and of the heritage it carried with it, 
he was able to enjoy the respect of 
his fellow-citizens and a fairly 
luxurious existence. 

You may bet he was proud of the 
connection. It would be a sure thing 
that, if you met him in one of his 
haunts, say down at Jackson’s dive, 
it wouldn’t be three minutes by the 
clock before he’d let you know who 
he was. 

“When my father was Mayor of 
Altenberg,” he’d begin, or “As my old 
father, Wilbur G. Grant, used to 
say—.” As soon as you were prop- 
erly informed on the point, he’d set- 
tle down and prove quite companion- 
able. It was noted, even during the 
old man’s lifetime, that his son rare- 
ly remembered to sign his name in 
an hotel register with the “Jr.” 
tacked on. He was always hoping 
that someone would mistake him for 
the genuine article, as indeed some- 
times happened till they’d plumbed 
his mentality and found their mis- 
take. Nothing pleased him better than 


By James B. YELANTS 


to be asked “I reckon you ain’t con- 
nected with the Wilbur G. Grant.” 

“Sir,” he would reply, throwing 
out his shirt-front, “I have the honor 
to be his son.” 

I suppose it was natural that he 
should come to regard his paternity 
as conferring something more than 
an empty honor and that he should 
consider himself of some importance 
on his own account. That is the 
only way in which you can explain 
the strange delusion which led to his 
downfall. 

It was in Raynor that the thing 
happened. The Raynor Chamber of 
Commerce was having its annual ban- 
quet. And it got noised about that 
the famous Wilbur G. was in the 
City. His name had been seen in 
the register of the leading hotel, so 
there couldn’t be any doubt about it. 
Someone said they’d read in the 
paper that Wilbur had died last Fall, 
but as no one else had heard the 
news, and as dead men are not in 
the habit of visiting even the best 
hotels, it was agreed to consider the 
gentleman as alive. Whereupon it 
was voted that he should be asked to 
attend the coming function as the 
guest of the evening. 

When our friend received the in- 
vitation he replied at once that he 
would have the greatest pleasure in 
acceding to the Chamber’s request, 
nor did it occur to him that there 
might have been a mistake. It seemed 
only natural that one of his connec- 
tions and calibre should have been 
honored in this way. When the eve- 
ning came, he turned up in all his 
war-paint and was welcomed as only 
the commercial magnates of Raynor 
(to give them their due) know how 
to welcome a stranger. 

It is true that some expressed sur- 
prise at his youth but this was easily 
accounted for, and it was a sight to 
see the way those guys tumbled over 
one another to invite him out to 
their several homes. It wasn’t long 
before he was booked up to the limits 
of his stay. And the speech that he 
made—well, even that didn’t let the 
secret out, though the explanation 
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may lie in the fact that, before he 
got on his hind legs to address the 
company, the assembly had sampled 
the liquor provided pretty freely and 
was in no mood to be critical regard- 
ing oratory. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the guest forgot himself so far 
(or should I say remembered him- 
self?) as to relapse into the habit of 
saying, “As my old father, Wilbur 
G. Grant used to say—” 

This was too much even for that 
crowd. It wrinkled its brows and 
looked him up and down through its 
horn-rimmed spectacles, and at last 
one guy jumped up and asked straight 
out, “Are you the Wilbur G. Grant 
or jes’ some relative swanking around 
with his name?” 

You may guess they were pretty 
far gone by that. The guest, too, 
had imbibed freely, which accounted 
for his mistake. And, when this 
question came right at him and hit 
him in the middle of a sentence, he 
threw out his shirt-front same as 
he was used to do and said: 

“Sir, 1 have the honor to be his 
son.” 

Well, it sort of knocked the bot- 
tom out of the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s banquet. It broke up soon 
after, and the members forgot even 
to shake hands with their visitor. He 
had to find his way back to his hotel 
alone. I’m told that he tried to pull 
off some of the calls he’d promised 
but the welcome he got wasn’t en- 
couraging and he gave up the at- 
tempt and came back to Altenberg. 

He was like a balloon with the 
wind let out when he returned. And 
from that time he kind of dropped 
into the background of civic af- 
fairs. Jackson’s saw him no more, 
and it was noticed that his signature 
now always contained the abbrevia- 
tion, “Jr.” Later on, there was an- 
other change in the way he signed. 
I found that a check for a year’s 
subscription to the Tribune was 
drawn on the account of “George 
Grant.” Just plain George! 


DIDN’T hear or see anything of 
him for some while. And 
then came the news that he had be- 
come a Catholic. Well, in spite of 
his absurd conceit and the strange 
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manner in which he had been acting 
of late, I still retained some respect 
for the son of our famous citizen, 
and it kind of hurt to find him dis- 
gracing an honorable name in this 
way. So I hunted him up, partly 
with the idea of getting a story and 
partly in the hope of finding exten- 
uating circumstances. 

“Well,” I said, when he’d put me 
into an armchair and supplied me 
with a cigar, “this is pretty bad news. 
Maybe, however, things have got a bit 
exaggerated.” 

“There cairn’t be any exaggeration 
about being a Catholic,” he says, sort 
of calm, “either you are a Catholic 
or you aint. Its like being dead, in 
that respect. 


66 AYBE its like being dead in 
rt other respects,” I rejoined. 
“That’s as you look at it,” was his 

answer. “But it’s funny you should 

say that; it was through thinking I 

was dead that I came alive, so to 

speak.” 

“Explain!” I said. 

“It was this way,” he went on. 
“One night I dreamt that I had paid 
in my checks and was waiting with 
a lot of others outside St. Peter’s 
Gate. The Saint had a list in his 
hand and he was calling out the 
names, and as he called them they 
went forward and were admitted. By 
and by, he says ‘Wilbur G. Grant.’ 

“IT didn’t move a muscle nor flick 
an eye-lash, so he says again ‘Wil- 
bur G. Grant.’ 

“A fellow nudged me but I stood 
stock still. Then St. Peter called 
louder, ‘Wilbur G. Grant.’ With that 
he looked at me from under his 
bushy brows. 

“You've got hold of the wrong 
name,” I said. “That’s my father. 
You see I wasn’t going to have a re- 
petition of what happened to me at 
Kaynor. 

“*Who are you then?’ he asked. 
‘Just plain George,” I answered. 

“*That’ll do,’ he said. ‘Come 
along!’ 

“When | got up to him he turned 
and looked at me, 

“Tt’s lucky for you,’ he whisper- 
ed, ‘you didn’t answer when I called 
your name first.’ 

“Said I, ‘How’s that?’ 

“*Well, you see, it’s this way. It 
was a kind of test. If you’d an- 


swered to ‘Wilbur G. Grant’ I’d have 
known you still thought something 
of yourself as your father’s son or 
maybe as being as good as he, and 
I’d have turned you down. We don’t 
let that kind in here. But when you 
said, ‘Just plain George,’ I knew you 
weren't putting on any frills and that 
you were the sort we want.” 
“What sort’s that?” I asked. 


“Folk that are just their plain 
selves without trying to make them- 
selves out bigger or better than they 
are. Humility’s the ticket for this 
Gate.” 


“T remembered that when I woke. 
It gave me a new idea. Not really 
new ; it’s nineteen hundred years old. 
‘The last shall be first,’ you know.” 

“But where does the Catholic 
Church come in?” I queried. 

“Well,” said George in reply, “I 
took St. Peter to represent that 
Church and, when I came to look in- 


to the matter, I found his test was 
the same as the Church’s. If you 
think anything of yourself, your 
family or your smartness or the 
money you’ve made or the letters 
you’ve got after your name, you’re 
sure to find fault with Catholicism. 
You'll say it insults your intelli- 
gence, or that its only for illiterate 
and superstitious people, or that 
Catholics are a queer lot with whom 
a respectable man wouldn’t care to 
mix or that your own moral sense is 
a better guide than the Church. But 
if you know that you’re good for 
nothing else but just to let God take 
you in hand and train you for King- 
dom-Come, well, I reckon you're 
eligible. I’m plain George now’ and 
Catholicism’s good enough for me 
and a lot better than I deserve. 


“So that’s it?” I said as I picked up 
my hat. 


“Yes, that’s it,’ he answered. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE MAY BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


DICTIONARY OF SECRET AND 
OTHER SOCIETIES, by Arthur 
Presuss. Saint Louis: B. Herder Co. 
Price: $3.50. 


Here at last is adequate, accurate, 
and convincing information of those 
perennial bugaboos—secret societies. 
Things which most people are in- 
terested in, and concerning which the 
majority of them know very little. 

This “Dictionary” was compiled for 
its publishers by Arthur Preuss, well 
known editor of the “Fortnightly Re- 
view.” It represents the work of thirty 
odd years of research and accumulation 
of matter. No specifically or exclusive- 
ly Catholic societies are treated of. 

The author tells us in his preface 
that it is intended for the information 
of Catholics, and especially the reverend 
clergy, among whom there has long 
existed a demand for such informa- 
tion as is here found. As such it ful- 
fills its purpose handsomely. 

Each society mentioned is treated 
thoroughly and yet, as succinctly as 
possible, together with an ample list of 
references and further readings ap- 
pended. 

Altogether, this is a most remarkable 
and reliable book. The long array of 
societies included is a bit astounding. 
There is nearly a thousand of them, all 
the way from “The Acacia Fraternity” 
o “The Ancient Order of Zuzimites.” 
It should prove a most handy volume 
for the busy parish priest or Catholic 
editor. The laity, too, will find it in- 
teresting, informative, and useful. A 
monumental work of painstaking re- 
search, deserving of the highest praise 
and recommendation. 


UPON THIS ROCK, by F. J. Mueller. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Price: $2.00. 


A forthright, clear, and vigorous ex- 
position of Catholic Truth such as is 
here given us by Father Mueller in 
his book UPON THIS ROCK, is 
something always welcome and timely. 
This is especially true in these our 
days, when so many agencies are 
abroad endeavouring to undermine the 


foundations of the Church, and to shake 
the faith of Catholics, by means of in- 
sidious propaganda, with the withering 
weapon of ridicule, with false, but al- 
ways clever, dialectic, and not infre- 
quently, even by physical force. 

“What can a modern man believe?” 
With the asking of this proverbial 
question serving as a jumping off 
point, Father Mueller proceeds to show 
what every intelligent, honest, and well- 
meaning, modern man _ should ulti- 
mately believe—that Christ is God, and 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Church of Christ. 

This he accomplishes by a sort of 
analytic historico-dogmatic process, 
that is at once logical, fearless, interest- 
ing, often novel, and to the open minded 
reader, completely convincing. 

Note that the author asks, advisedly, 
what the “modern man” can believe. 
That is the form the question takes on 
the lips of most people today, as if re- 
ligion were something unstable or ever 
changing, like Paris fashions. Yet, 
upon close scrutiny the arguments and 
objections of the “modern man” to 
Catholicism, are simply the old familiar, 
hackneyed, and time-worn objections of 
past ages, dressed up in modern lan- 
guage or given a modern twist. Old 
wine in new bottles. 

Father Mueller meets them on their 
own ground. His attack and his de- 
fense are appealingly “modern.” He is 
up-to-date; he is refreshing, frank, 
even harsh at times, but making no 
apologies for it, as who should to their 
infuriating lack of logic? He is force- 
ful yet never demagogic, never arro- 
gant; always sincere and truly Catho- 
lic. 

The preachings and labors of the 
Apostles were bits of “high romance” 
or “a great adventure.” He tells us 
that: “One by-product of Catholicity is 
civilization.” The utterances and ges- 
tae of heretics and professional bigots 
of history, he turns into: “Testimony 
of Scoundrels.” Assent to any belief 
must be with a “reasonable rationalism.” 

In the much maligned and bitterly 
controverted Ages of Faith, a man: 
“. . . might lust after another man’s 
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wife, and might take her if he had the 
power, but he would have been horri- 
fied at the suggestion that it was not 
wrong to do so. To defend his crimes 
on moral and intellectual grounds would 
have entered no medieval tyrant’s 
mind.” Does that read suspiciously like 
Belloc or, perhaps D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis? Be that as it may, such writ- 
ing is certainly carrying the battle to 
the “modern man.” 

By means of such a wholly invigorat- 
ing and captivating style of presentation 
does Father Mueller build up his case 
for Catholicism. He takes twenty- 
eight chapters, and in the end we have 
“Rome or Nothing.” 

Uron Tus Rock deserves a wide 
circulation. It is timely; it is uncom- 
promising; it is authoritative; it is ex- 
tremely well written. Catholics who 
read it may be assured of a stimulating 
and wholly enjoyable book. ‘“Non- 
Catholics,” we are warned by the 
blurb, “had better not read it lest they 
be swept off their feet.” 


TRAMPING TO LOURDES, by John 
Gibbons. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. Price: $2.00. 


“Being some account of the adven- 
tures that befell John Gibbons, of Horn- 
sey in Middlesex, on a _ Pilgrimage 
undertaken through Anjou and Au- 
vergne, Quercy, Bearn, and Bigorre, 
with other Foreign Parts, in the 47th 
year of his age, and in the Year of 
Grace, 1928.” 

This quaint and appealing sub-ti ‘+ 
is symptomatic of the entire content of 
this pleasant volume. The author, an 
English gentleman of the middle-class 
who was the father of a sickly infant, 
undertook the pilgrimage to Lourdes 
for a double purpose. There, to pray 
for the recuperation of his child, and 
along the way to chronicle his adven- 
tures for a London newspaper, which 
supplied him with sustenance, and 
placed certain stipulations to be ob- 
served en route. 

Mr. Gibbons has the eye and ear of 
the trained journalist, but his pen is 
magically touched with that playful, 
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joyous, and simple medieval Cathol- 
icism, which seems to be the badge of 
so many British, especially British 
convert, authors. Perhaps it is their 
heritage. His style is infectious, 
smooth, interesting beyond measure, and 
redolent of the palmers and pilgrims 
of the days of chivalry. It transports 
the reader quite out of himself, causing 
him to smile calmly with his lips, 
while his heart is raised to God and 
Our Lady. How beautifully and inspir- 
ingly he writes of her through whose 
intercession he hoped to obtain his fa- 
vor. 

After many days on the road, in all 
manner of weather, and despite all ob- 
stacles—things which he harrates so 
graphically and engagingly—he finally 
reaches Lourdes, where he “. . . had 


a glimpse through that hole in the 


clouds that we call Lourdes, , and 
through it had seen into Eternity.” He 
pays his devoir to the Mother of God 
and then returns to England to learn 
that the “Infant” was improving almost 
hourly. 

Among the recent publications, in 
the line of travel books or otherwise, 
there is certainly none quite like to this 
one. We recommend it wholeheartedly 
to all. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO, by 
John T. Gillard, S.S.J., published by 
the St. Joseph’ Society Press, Balti- 
more, Md. Price: $3.00. 


\t last the public -has been supplied 
with a volume which deals with facts 
about the relations of Catholics and Ne- 
eroes in the United States, presented 
by a student who did not shy at re- 
search and its often unwelcome findings. 
The author has managed quite well to 
steer clear of jeremiades, sentimental- 
ism, and preaching. The juxtaposition 
of facts and the deductions therefrom 
give his personal grasp of the situation; 
but of dogmatism there is none or very 
little and none in its offensive sense. 
The title is somewhat misleading. It 
does not require a volume to state the 
attitude of the Church towards the 
American Negro. Just a few sentences 
would do this fully. What is meant 
is “American Catholics and the Ameri- 
can Negro.” Catholics and the Catholic 
Church are not the same meaning in 
meaning. 

Throughout his treatment he is gov- 
erned by the sane theory that whatever 
Catholics undertake to do for colored 
people in our country, it should be 
done by the way of “from the head 
down and not from the feet up.” It 
should work from the hierarchy as a 
body down to individual workers. The 
same theory governs his vision of the 
Negro’s uplift, both individually and as 


a group. It is absurd to try squeeze 
a man’s body through an opening too 
small for his head. Unless colored peo- 
ple be made intellectually right in what 
pertains to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, labor for their uplift cannot be 
as fruitful as it should be. Scholarship, 
social equality, like economic oppor- 
tunities will be helpful; but alone they 
cannot lift the Negro any higher than 
they do his brothers of other races. 

Father Gillard has been happy to 
keep out of his book whatever even 
savors of inferiority for colored peo- 
ple, either physically or intellectually or 
in will power or in efficiency or in 
spirituality or in capacity for the best 
all along these lines; but he does dwell 
on the backwardness of Negroes as a 
group. This backwardness, however, is 
not greater than is found among other 
races under similar conditions. Possibly 
no other race had to battle with con- 
ditions such as colored people have had 
to face and still face in the United 
States. The author, in like manner, is 
fortunate in giving due weight to what 
Negroes have accomplished since eman- 
cipation, almost single-handed and in 
the face of most wretched and most un- 
justifiable opposition from other races, 
more so in the South but also more 
than enough in the North. To our 
shame it must be said that Catholics 
too have placed stumbling blocks in the 
colored man’s upward march, yes, even 
in the very house of God; yet opposi- 
tion to anyone simply on the score of 
race is viciously at variance with the 
elemental spirit of the Gospel. 

In his treatment of Catholic ac- 
tivities for the uplift of American 
Negroes, there is some balm for those 
whom other publicists of the fold 
drove almost into the class of the ser- 
vant who buried the one talent, intrusted 
to him by the Master. There are rea- 
sons, good ones too, why Catholics ac- 
complished so little for Negroes before 
emancipation and why greater things 
have not been done for them since. 
They who seek balm for a worried con- 
science, are welcome to it; but facts 
allow it to be only a very diluted balm. 
We have “Jim Crowism” in our schools 
for the white, in institutions of higher 
learning, in our churches, and even in 
what ought to be homes of merciful 
charity which know no bounds. It is 
revolting to have to read that a woman 
consecrated to the service of God by 
vows, should be denied the privacy of 
a “private room” in a Catholic hospital, 
because of her dusky skin. Father Gil- 
lard’s prodding is gentle, possibly over- 
gentle; but this quality is conducive to 
greater balance of treatment. 

Reading the book may prove helpful 
to the Negro Intelligentsia in discuss- 
ing the attitude of American Catholics 
towards their race. Comments, ema- 


nating from this source are oftener than 
necessary vitriolic. Priests and Su- 
periors of religious organizations. can 
glimpse therein an angle of work which 
surely ought to have an appeal to 
lovers of Christ Jesus, Who gave His 
ail no less for Negroes than for the 
whitest of the white. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
CATHERINE OF SIENNA. By 
Fra. Taurisano. Trans. by Char- 
lotte Dease. St. Paul, Minn. E. M. 
Lohmann Co. Price: $1.25.. 


This diminutive volume of only one 
hundred and forty pages gives its read- 
ers a speaking acquaintance with the 
great Saint Catherine of Sienna. Un- 
der the familiar figure of “Little 
Flowers” it contains a few choice inci- 
dents of a life about which huge vol- 
umes have been written. 

Meagre glimpses of her extensive and 
long-lived influence are revealed and 
her many sided activities are briefly 
chronicled. Although a rigid contem- 
plative she took part in the political and 
ecclesiastical upheaval of her day. In 
every way an extraordinary woman and 
even more extraordinary saint, she 
compares in many ways with St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 

The author went to. the actual 
sources. As a result we listen to 
Catherine’s own words: “so forceful 
and yet, sweet as a caress.” We also 
learn what her enthusiastic followers, 
fascinated by her holiness, so happy in 
her sweet presence, and so sad when 
separated from her, have to say con- 
cerning their beloved mother. Trans- 
lated from the Italian, the work of 
Charlotte Dease is fragrant with the 
charm and simplicity of the original 
tongue. 


JUST STORIES, by Rev. Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. Salvation Frs. St. 
Nazianz, Wis. 


In the far off days of chivalry, wan- 
dering minstrels traveled from castle 
to castle relating curious tales of hero- 
ism, love, and adventure. Everywhere 
the simple folk gathered ’round and lis- 
tened while their emotions rose and fell 
at the narrators’ touch. Then, brave 
hearts went forth to do great deeds. 

The author of Just Stortes wishes to 
inspire to deeds of goodness. In this 
slender volume he offers a companion 
to his Tett Us Anoruer. In addition 
to the attraction and charm natural of 
interesting stories these produce an ad- 
ditional, a sacred spell upon the reader. 
Children will find plenty to fascinate 
and to edify. 


























Letters From Our Mssionaries 


LTHOUGH the United States 

is known in popular slang 

as a “fast” country, there 

are still plenty of people in 
it who will tell you to “make haste 
slowly.” Others say that “haste 
makes waste” and that “all things 
come to those who wait.” 

There must be some truth in these 
and similar sayings. At least I put 
more faith in them now, since my 
own haste has caused me some un- 
pleasant experiences lately. Perhaps 
you might be interested in them. But, 
please, be patient. 

About the second week of March, 
I left this mission of Yungshun to go 
to Shenchow. About half of our mis- 
sion staff was to gather there for the 
annual Retreat. The journey from 
Yungshun to Shenchow consists of 
two stages; the first being overland 
from Yungshun to Wangtsun— 
Father Cormac’s mission. At the 
time of arrival in Wangtsun, Father 
Cormac was engaged in a heated de- 
bate with several representatives of 
the town. How I envied this good 
missionary his ability to speak the 
Chinese language so fluently! He 
seems to know, too, all the numerous 
and difficult turns and twists and 
tricks of Chinese etiquette. Had he 
but the Chinese appearance I doubt 
not that he would easily be taken for 
a native. 

Father Cormac has a new piece of 
property in Wangtsun, which is the 
site for our future mission’there. On 
this property are many rocks and 
stones, and Father Cormac had hired 
several men to blast them. But the 


Slow But Sure 


By NicHoLtas Scunemers, C.P. 


leaders of the city came to beg him 
to discontinue the work. They ex- 
plained that, according to their belief, 
this blasting would disturb the bones 
of their ancestors nearby. This dis- 
turbance would arouse the wrath of 
the ancients, their spirits would not 
be able to rest peacefully, and they 
would wander about the town doing 
all sorts of mischief. 

Staying in Wangtsun only over- 
night, the second stage of my jour- 
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ney was begun early in the morning. 
This time we traveled by boat. Be- 
cause the river was high, we were 
able to make very good time, and ar- 
rived in Shenchow that same evening 
about 8 o’clock. In China this is con- 
sidered very fast; but what would 
people in America say and think if 
it took them fifteen hours to cover 
eighty miles? 

Those were ten happy days I spent 
in Shenchow. How pleasant it was 
to meet several of the Fathers again. 
How happy it made me to meet once 
more my classmate, Father Francis. 
How we talked over past times and 
experiences. How many things had 
occurred since we last met — things 
tragic and things comic! When the 
Retreat was over each of us returned 
again to his own mission; to carry 
on, with God’s help, for another year 
the grand work of our calling. 

But now to come to the point of 
this article. The boat engaged for 
the return trip to Wangtsun was a 
very small one. While the trip from 
Wangtsun to Shenchow took only 
one day, the return journey, up river, 
usually takes from four to five. But 
the boat being very small gave us 
hopes of accomplishing the trip in 
three days, and the boatmen assured 
us that this could be done. The offer 
of a little extra money—“tea-money” 
they call it—made them anxious to 
get to our destination in the stipu- 
lated time. 

The first day passed without any 
mishap, except that I regretted not 
having hired a larger boat. The small 
one was quite inconvenient. When 
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ENJOYING A WARM WINTER BREEZE IN HANKOW. 


trying to sleep at night it was neces- 
sary to sort of roll oneself up into a 
ball, the boat not being wide enough 
for a person to stretch out full length 

not even the small person in ques- 
tion. 

‘he second day we had some rapids 
to cross. It’s fun crossing them when 
going down river, but not so pleasant 
when traveling up stream. There was 
yne man at the oar, and an old lady 
steered the boat. Two men, walking 
on the shore, by means of long ropes 
pulled the boat across the rapids. It 
takes a full hour to cross one of these 
rapids in particular. Before starting 

uit the old lady burnt several joss 
sticks to appease the gods that stirred 
the waters, and then all shouted at 
the top of their voices to scare the 
vil spirits away. Evidently the gods 
lid not hear them or the evil spirits 
were not scared. For when we were 
almost across the dangerous rapid the 
rope broke and we went swiftly down 
stream. 

I crawled out to the very tip of the 
boat, holding on for dear life, how- 
ever. The boat rocked back and 
forth, got completely out of control, 
filled half full with water, and we 
expected to go under at any moment. 
[ made myself ready to jump for my 
life. But the boat slowly turned to- 
wards the shore and with a bump, 
though safely, landed between two 
large rocks that jutted out of the 
water. I don’t believe I ever felt so 
close to my last hour, and even now 
the thought of that event brings a 
shivering sensation. To make things 
even more interesting, we were told 
how, some months before and at that 
very spot, one boat went down and 


the five persons in it were never seen 
again. Wish I could have told “that 
certain party,” the Chinese equiva- 
lent for “what’s your idea in bring- 
ing that up.” 

A second attempt was made to 
cross those rapids, after the old lady 
had first shouted louder, burnt more 
joss sticks and called on two other 
men to help in pulling the boat. Again 
one of the ropes broke, and again the 
boat went down river, but luckily 
turned into shore after having gone 
backwards only a few yards. In all, 
we had lost five hours. That night I 
slept in my clothes to keep warm. The 
bedding, having been thoroughly 
soaked, could not be used. Thus 
ended the second day. The worst is 
yet to come. 

Bright and early the next morning 
the boatmen started out again, still 
hoping to reach Wangtsun that day. 
All went well, except that because of 
rain during the night and of the con- 
sequent rise in the water, traveling 
was necessarily slower. About five 
o’clock in the evening the boatmen 
stopped and decided to call it a day. 
No amount of argument, even the 
loss of their “tea-money,” could pre- 
vail-on them to go further. When 
asked how far we still had to go they 
answered that we had only thirty-five 
li (about 7 miles) more. “About” 
may be a little word, but it has a big 
meaning here in China. The “about 
seven miles” later proved to be over 
ten miles. 

We figured that, by walking brisk- 
ly, it would be easy to cover the sup- 
posedly seven miles in two or three 
hours, arrive in Wangtsun about 
seven or eight o’clock, and so avoid 


another uncomfortable night on that 
uncomfortable boat. So, together 
with my boy—he carrying a lantern, 
I a flashlight—we started our tramp. 
All went well for nearly an hour 
when suddenly there came a heavy 
wind, followed shortly by thunder 
and lightning and a regular cloud- 
burst. It rapidly became very dark. 
The road not more than a foot or 
two wide, promptly turned into mud. 
The lightning seemed so close that 
we feared the next bolt might strike 
us. On we tramped through mud 
ankle deep, fearful lest we slipped 
and go sliding down a fifty-foot or 
more embankment. It took a full 
hour to reach the nearest inn. 

And what an inn! There are many 
dirty places here in China, but I doubt 
whether in all China a filthier place 
could be found than this particular 
“hotel.” Though quite hungry, not 
having had anything to eat since noon 
that day, the place was too disgust- 
ingly dirty even to attempt any of 
their food. 

Of course, my clothes were thor- 
oughly drenched, but there was no 
way of drying them. So after about 
an hour, getting colder and colder, 
fearing: that sickness might follow as 
a result, being more than tired of the 
ever curious crowd watching me, I 
decided to go to bed—wet clothes and 
all. The place where I was to sleep 
was a very small room, which had 
no windows, and which contained 
seven beds. Six of the beds were 
occupied by two or three men each, 
who were all smoking opium. 

The room was filled with smoke, 
and the smell of the opium was dis- 
gusting in the extreme. You can im- 
agine the odor of that room. It is 
beyond description. One of the beds 
was unoccupied, and with much cere- 
mony the innkeeper offered me this, 
together with an opium pipe. Politely. 
declining his offer, I decided to sleep 
in the attic—the only other available 
place. Like the room, the attic was 
very small, and eighteen persons 
were crowded in it. For a mattress 
there was nothing but a little dirty 
straw spread on an even dirtier floor. 
No pillow of any description. For 
covering, the innkeeper brought forth 
the one and only available comforter 
of cotton wadded quilt. 

He carefully explained how this 
pu-kai, as it is called in Chinese, was 
given him by his father. It certainly 
had long since seen better days. Hav- 
ing been made years ago, it had not 
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been washed since it was new. As 
regards the vermin it contained, I 
soon discovered to my sad discom- 
fiture, that their name was legion. 

Wet clothes and all, I spread my- 
self on the dirty straw, trying to go 
to sleep and forget my troubles. Of 
the eighteen other men in the room, 
about half gambled all night through 
(inviting me several times to join 
them), three or four argued for 
hours, and the rest slept. About an 
hour after retiring my boy came and 
informed me that, in the whole town, 
he could not get another bed cover- 
ing. So there was nothing left to do 
but move over and make room for 
him. Another thing to keep me 
awake all night was the fact that the 
boy had some sort of itch, and kept 
scratching all night long. 

A never-to-be-forgotten night. 
Cold, hungry, wet, sleepless. Nor 
was it the cold alone that made me 
shiver more than once. In the inn 
were about twenty soldiers, each with 
a gun. It was hard to tell whether 
they were regular soldiers or irregu- 
lar bandits. There was the fear, also, 
that they might start a fight, for it 
seemed that there were not enough 
beds in the house to accommodate 
the opium smokers. Likewise, some 
of the “guests” were put out because 
of the high price the innkeeper 
charged for his opium. 

As soon as daylight broke we arose, 
got into our wet socks and shoes, 
shirt and coat, and started off again. 
Luckily we met a man with a row- 
boat who, for a consideration, offered 
to row us up river. But after having 
gone about five miles, we met several 
boats coming, with great haste, in 
the opposite direction. Our boatmen 
asked them what their hurry was. A 
new troop of soldiers, they said, had 
just arrived in Wangtsun, and these 
soldiers, wishing to go down river, 
were commandeering all the boats 
they could. Then and there our boat- 
men rowed into shore and refused to 
go another foot further. So out we 
had to get and start tramping once 
more. 

After the cloudburst of the preced- 
ing evening, a steady downpour kept 
up all night. Once more we had to 
pay the penalty for being in a hurry. 
Had we stuck to the main road the 
rest of the journey would have been 
trying enough. But some one told 
us of a short cut along the river bank. 
There was so much mud that, at 
times, my shoes actually disappeared 


in it. Once, coming to a particularly 
slippery place, I fell, slid about 
twenty feet, and landed in a sitting 
position in the river. 

But all things come to those who 
wait and persevere. About noon of 
that day we reached our destination. 
Father Cormac soon made me forget 
all my troubles. In a jiffy he had dry 
clothes ready, and had the cook work- 
ing full swing. How wonderful that 
meal tasted, after a fast of twenty- 
four hours. Before long I was feel- 
ing comfortable (inside and out) and 
just as happy as ever. 

I have learned my lesson. Here- 
after I shall keep in mind that “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,” that “haste 
makes waste,” that it pays to “make 
haste slowly,” that “all things come 
to those who wait.” My motto, from 
now on, is “Slow but sure.” The 
boat I left the preceding evening ar- 
rived in Wangtsun three hours later! 

Follows here with a sequel. I ar- 
rived at Yungshun on a Saturday 
evening and had to leave again early 
Monday morning. This time our 
journey took us to a little country 
town named Tien-fang, which means 
“Dye-house.” Long years gone by, 
dyeing used to be this town’s chief 
industry. At present it is but a side- 
line. Now the town is known for 
the quantity and quality of opium it 
produces. Nearly everyone who lives 
here plants the “dope,” cultivates the 
opium fields, and buys or sells the 
narcotic. Practically all smoke it. 

Having been in Tien-fang nearly a 
week, it became necessary to send a 
report to my good pastor, Father 
Agatho Purtill, C.P. After re-read- 
ing this report it occurred to me that 


THE SIGN readers might enjoy it; so 
here it is. 


April 4, 1930. 
Dear Father Agatho: 


Thank you for your kind letter 
which you sent by carrier. I intended 
to write to you much sooner, but, as 
you well know, there is no post office 
within a day’s travel from this place, 
and I could not find anyone going to 
Yungshun until today. So I am tak- 
ing this first opportunity to report to 
you the “doings” in Tien-fang. 

You know why I came here. It 
had been reported that two Christians 
had built themselves each a house on 
our property, and you commissioned 
me to see that they left our grounds 
at once. 

I arrived here Monday afternoon 
about two o’clock. The journey was 
a pleasant one. The roads were dry, 
and the mule made fairly good time. 
Speaking about the mule reminds me 
to ask you to look around for another 
one. This one is getting old, you 
know. Her legs are stiffening and she 
is getting slower and slower. Like 
the famous old gray mare, “She ain’t 
what she used to be.” 

By the looks of the fields we pass- 
ed, there is promise of a good crop 
this year. But what a sad sight to 
see mile upon mile of opium fields. 
The poppies are in full bloom; men, 
women and children are busily en- 
gaged in cultivating the pernicious 
weed that is one of China’s greatest 
curses. 

Sure enough! When I arrived at 
our Tien-fang mission I found that 
Mr. Philip Tsu and Mr. John Yang 
had both built a house on our prop- 
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A CHINESE GRAVE. 


erty—one on each side of the main 
gate. Our stone wall around the 
grounds had been torn down in many 
places and these stones they had used 
for their own houses. 

As soon as I got settled I sent for 
Philip and John. “Whatever made 
you build a house on our property, 
John?” I asked him. His answer was 
that he heard that Philip was going 
to do so, and did John not have the 
same rights as Philip? When I 
asked the latter for an explanation he 
told me that since John was going to 
use our grounds, why not he also? 
My next question was: “Why did 
you not tear down your house after 
you had been told by letter and by 
representative that you could not stay 
here?” Again the one blamed the 
other. With much profuse, much 
too profuse, apologies they answered 
that the one waited for the other to 
tear down his house first. If John did 
so first, Philip would “lose face” in 
being second to obey the priest. And 
John would not dare to do anything 
that might cause Philip to lose even 
a little “face.” The latter had the 
same idea. 

After much talk and argument, I 
finally gave them two days to tear 
down their houses. Hated to be se- 
vere with them, but you know what 
would be the result if I let things 
slide. It would be a matter of only a 
few days before other people would 
follow their example. Next, we our- 
selves would be crowded out. Before 
long they would claim the place as 
their own. 

When Mr. Tsu and Mr. Yang left, 
I went to inspect the school. The 
teacher was there, but the pupils had 


NOTE SKULL AT LEFT, 


left. The following day the pupils 
came but the teacher went to see a 
show. The day after that some of the 
students came some of the time; so 
did the teacher. Once in three days 
all the pupils and teacher accidentally 
met and they had school. But even 
then the teacher went home two 
hours before closing time. He ex- 
plained that he had guests to enter- 
tain. 

Although all this ran true to Chi- 
nese fashion, such as we have here, I 
knew that you would not care for 
that kind of school. I tried hard to 
get another teacher. ’Twas like look- 
ing for the proverbial needle. There 
aren’t twenty-five people in the whole 
town who can read or write. How 
was I to get a teacher! I had to close 
the school, at least temporarily. 

Tuesday we went to call on the 
local magistrate. What a grand offi- 
cial! Whenever he receives a letter, 
I have been told, he calls for a local 
school teacher to read it to him. On 
the rare occasions that he must write 
one, he invites some one else to do it 
for him. He himself never went to 
school. The reason he holds the posi- 
tion as magistrate is that his brother 
is a high official in a larger city, and 
this place comes under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

Our friend the magistrate refused 
to see us. He knew the purpose of 
our coming, and he feared lest he get 
into some sort of trouble. I have seen 
him. He carries a large, long knife 
with him whenever he ventures out 
on the street. Since he would not re- 
ceive us, we (that is, the boy and I) 
went to visit all the Christians, urging 
them to come to the Mission in Yung- 


shun for Easter. On the way back 
home we ran into the magistrate him- 
self. We cornered him. He gave as 
an excuse for not seeing us when we 
called that he was in bed at that time 
—11 A. M. Of course, he agreed 
with us that the two families had no 
right to build their houses on our 
grounds, but he balked on promising 
to see that they be torn down. I tried 
to become friendly with him by tak- 
ing his picture. As soon as I sug- 
gested taking the snapshot, he rushed 
a boy to his house with orders to 
bring his best clothes, his foreign hat, 
several sizes too large and very an- 
cient, and, above all, his spectacles. 
The boy, after having been gone for 
nearly an hour, returned with all but 
the spectacles. The magistrate would 
not think of having his picture taken 
without them. Rather than wait an- 
other hour I politely offered the loan 
of mine. He readily accepted. After 
taking his picture I offered him the 
tin box in which I received a fruit 
cake from one of my good friends in 
the States. It made him as happy as 
a child. He never had such a beauti- 
ful box in all his life! 

Picture-taking and present-giving 
over, we again broached our business. 
This time he was in a happier mood 
and all attention. Offered to do every- 
thing we asked him and more. We 
called on someone else to write a 
document forbidding others to settle 
on our property and he put his offi- 
cial stamp on it. This placard we 
posted at the gate. 

Wednesday Mr. Yang’s house is 
coming down. But Philip refuses to 
follow suit. He came to my room 
and, my! what language! “Am I not 
a Christian?” he said. “Am I not a 
member of the Catholic Church? And 
is this not Church property? I being 
a Catholic, and you (the priest) being 
a Catholic, I have as much right to 
this property as you and you cannot 
put me off.” Then followed a string 
of curses, the like of which I hope 
never to hear again. I did not under- 
stand one-tenth of them, yet that was 
enough to make me blush for a long 
time. My boy came to the rescue and 
promptly kicked Philip down the 
stairs. During his hasty exit, he 
swore that he would kill our catechist, 
whom he blames for all the trouble, 
if he did not leave within a month. 

In the afternoon we received a visit 
from four members of the local mili- 
tia. Three of them are Catholics. We 
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haven’t come to that stage yet, where, 
as in the States, a majority of the sol- 
diers and policemen are Catholics, but 
we certainly seem to be drifting that 
way. We talked over our affair with 
these four men and they promised to 
be on hand in case of trouble the fol- 
lowing day. After they left, we went 
to Philip’s house and gave him a final 
warning that, did he not start to tear 
down his place early in the morning, 
we ourselves would do so in a manner 
he would greatly regret. 

After supper the magistrate called 
again, this time bringing six other 
men with him—four of them carry- 
ing rifles, two of them revolvers. Be- 
lieve me, I felt most uncomfortable 
when they, unannounced and without 
knocking, stepped into my room. His 
Honor might have had a change of 
heart and forgotten all his pleasant 
visit in the morning. But I felt more 
at ease when he explained the pur- 
pose of his call. He came to ask for 
one more day of grace for Mr. Tsu, 
because the latter could find no work- 
men to help him move. A la Chinese, 
the official “face” must be “saved.” 
There was nothing else to do but to 
tell the honorable magistrate that my 
unworthy self could not possibly re- 
fuse any request which he deigned to 
make. And so it was decided that 


_Philip is to begin the taking down of 


his house on Friday. (You know, 
dear Father Pastor, how these houses 
are made—bamboo, straw, and a few 
pieces of wood. It should be easy to 
get it down in a day.) In looking 
around for something to give the 
magistrate I could find nothing but a 
good American cigar. It was my last 
one, and how I hated to part with it! 
But it was all for the Cause. 

Thursday morning was spent in 
looking for workmen to repair the 
walls. It was very difficult to get 
any. This time of the year work is 
plentiful in Tien-fang. All are busy 
in the opium fields, and even some 
of the children are playing “hooky” 
from school in order to earn a few 
pennies cultivating the poppy plants. 
We finally succeeded in getting two 
men, one woman, and a man who has 
only one leg and a crippled arm. The 
latter, being twice as slow as the 
others, worked for half price. 

‘After seeing that the workers got 
started, and appointing the catechist 
of this mission to oversee the job, we 
called at the home of a former magis- 
trate. He has a daughter, a widow, 
who has had some education and is 
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fairly well to do. She wishes to come 
to our girls’ school to study doctrine. 
Might she not make a good teacher 
for our school, or become the wife of 
our boys’ teacher whose own has 
died, and who wants to buy another? 
She will come to Yungshun this 
Easter and talk matters over with 
you. 

There is an old lady here who 
makes her living by selling candy and 
peanuts on the street. She has been 
living at the mission for years, in a 
little straw hut built on to the back 
of our house. Many other persons 
are saying that as long as she is living 
on our place, they have the same 
right. We found another place for 
her to live, and I gave her about 
three times as much money as her 
little shack was worth. Now I am 
using the place to stable my mule. 

Please, dear Father, send someone 
here tomorrow if you can with some 
money. I did not bring sufficient 
funds with me, not anticipating the 
added expense of workmen. Have 
the same person bring a can of milk. 
Too bad we can’t get any fresh milk 
here in China. Also, if you have 
them, I certainly would enjoy a few 
cigars. This letter will reach you per 
carrier today. 


On my way back to Yungshun, I 
shall make a ten-imile detour and call 
on Dominic Pung who ran away from 
home and joined the army a few 
months ago. He’s home again, and 
may need to be reminded of his 
Easter duties. 

Hope I get away from this town 
safe and sound next Monday, when 
I expect to see you again. Say a little 
prayer that all may come off well 
here in Tien-fang. 


Fraternally yours, 
FATHER NICHOLAS. 


Thus ends the report to the pastor. 
The tearing down of the houses was 
completed on Friday. While watch- 
ing the work, the catechist’s wife was 
bitten in the heel by some species of 
centipede. Her foot began to swell 
immediately and, of course, I was 
called in on the case. About the only 
medicine I happened to have with me 
was a small bottle of mercurochrome 
which a good Sister at Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, had sent me. We washed 
the foot with a piece of germicidal 
soap, received from the same Sister, 
then cut the heel with my razor and 
applied the bottle of medicine. The 
proceeding was painful, but the 
patient was better the following day. 

We left Tien-fang early Monday 
morning. Two local militia men es- 
corted us, for safety sake, for threats 
had been made against us, until we 
were well away from the town. In 
the afternoon it began to rain heav- 
ily, making travel all the slower. We 
managed, however, to get to the mis- 
sion just in time for supper. It felt 
good to be home once more. 
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“Ghe Golden Legend in China 


HE Church in China has her 


Saints. It is not rash to say 

that apart from the martyrs 

of Imperial Rome, no other 

country has given so many heroes to 
Holy Mother Church. This country 
remains still a fertile field for the 
shedding of blood in testimony of the 
Faith. The first martyr in China was 
a Franciscan Bishop, Richard de 
Bourgogne, who was massacred by 
the Musulman in Ili-Baliq, after his 
visit to the Chinese Church in 1365. 
When we read the lives of the 
Chinese martyrs we are agreeably 
surprised to find all the stirring ac- 
counts that are found in the lives of 
the martyrs of the early Church. It 
is pleasant to read of an Agnes, a 
Sebastian, an Ignatius, a Felicitas, or 
a Tarcisius who, like their counter- 
parts of Rome, are worthy of our 
highest admiration. Unless one has 
read personally the lives of the Chi- 
nese martyrs he will have his doubts 
about these holy men and women, 
boys and girls, measuring up to the 
classic standards set by the most his- 
torical saints. The fact that in many 
instances Pagan witnesses gave their 
lepositions and who never knew 
about Agnes or Lucy, is one proof 
that there is no exaggeration in the 
depositions. Finally one is forced to 


By Dunstan Tuomas, C.P. 


cast aside all doubt about the hero- 
icity of the Chinese martyrs when he 
considers that Jesus Christ has al- 
ways had His martyrs in all ages 
among all classes of peoples, the 


A CHINESE JEWELER PUBLICLY PED- 
DLING HIS WARES 


young and the old, in all the coun- 
tries of the world. 

Within the more recent times of 
the Boxer persecutions approximately 
3,700 of the faithful whose names, 
ages, origin, parentage and place of 
martyrdom are on record, the names 
of about 2,000 of them are in readi- 
ness for possible future beatification. 

Holy Mother Church on July 20 
celebrates the feast of St. Rufina, a 
virgin who with her sister Secunda 
were hailed before the judge, Junius. 
Rufina was condemned to be beaten; 
Secunda, noticing that she herself 
was not considered, cried out that 
she too was a Christian and claimed 
the same punishment as her sister. 

Mary T’ien, virgin of Wang-lak-ia, 
near the Imperial Canal, was another 
Rufina. She, together with the entire 
family of nine persons, were seized 
by the Boxers and marched off in 
single file, hands tied together, to the 
center of the village. On the way 
Mary entoned the Litanies of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Saints 
while the others joined in. When 
they reached the execution grounds 
Mary was the first to kneel down. 
She took her crucifix, covering it 
with kisses repeating the ejaculations, 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. When all 
the others had been killed the Boxers 
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turned to her. One of them, taken 
with her great beauty, promised her 
liberty if she would become his wife. 
But Mary cried out that she too was 
a Christian and wanted to share the 
glorious privilege of dying with her 
loved ones. The Boxer, noted for 
his skill in striking off heads with one 
blow, forthwith seized his sword and 
with a swift downward movement 
cleft the martyr’s head in two. Just 
before the fatal stroke she kissed the 
crucifix for the last time. 

In the village of Lao-kium-T’ang 
lived a fervent Christian doctor by 
the name of Wang, beloved of all the 
neighbors. When the Boxers seized 
the Wang family the Pagan neigh- 
bors begged them to at least spare 
the doctor. There followed a hurried 
consultation among the Boxers. They 
finally asked for ransom money. 
While the bargaining was going on 
Wang was stripped and the rope was 
placed on his neck. It appears that 
their Chief hated Christians more 
than he loved gold, for he gave the 
order to kill Wang by saying, “An 
end to this endless haggling. I shall 
deliver him for you.” The more 
speedily to put him to death, an 
archer from the royal guard stepped 
forward and with unerring aim sent 
arrow after arrow into the body of 
Wang. The Pagans, amazed at the 
outcome of their unsuccessful parley 
for Wang’s life, ever afterwards held 
the name of the Boxers in execra- 
tion. 

The mother of the seven Macha- 
bees is celebrated for devotion to her 
sons. She wanted to die with them. 
Celebrated, too, are the two saints 
Felicitas and Symphorosa. How 
many such heroines are found in the 


annals of the Chinese martyrology! 
One among them in particular, Mary, 
Kouo-Li-Cheu, sixty-five years old, is 
one of the glories of the Christian 
Church. When the Boxers came to 
her house the first time they killed 
her husband and burned their home. 
When the Boxers had left, the 
Pagans implored the Kouo family to 
apostasize. The two oldest girls 
seemed on the verge of doing so, but 
a word from Mary encouraged them 
to answer that they were old Chris- 
tians and would die in the Faith. The 
old lady reprimanded her two sons 
and warned them not to apostasize. 

Then Mary led her sons and their 
children into an inner room and all 
prepared for death. The remaining 
few days of their earthly exile were 
spent in prayer, fasting, spiritual 
reading and resignation to the Lord’s 
holy will. Mary inflamed their hearts 
with a strong spirit of courage and 
confidence in God to meet the ordeal 


about to come. At length the Boxers 
came back. The sons fled. Then the 
Boxers seized Mary, together with 
her daughters and grandchildren, and 
led them to the execution grounds. 
Again it was the fervent grand- 
mother who strengthened them all in 
the supreme hour of trial. She kept 
crying out that she and the family 
were old Christians and would die as 
Christians. 

When they reached the place where 
they were to die, the Boxers prom- 
ised them their liberty if they would 
forsake Christ. Then the Boxers 
made ready a big feast. The small 
children began to cry while the 
women, Overcome by the torrid July 
sun, were lying on the ground head 
in hands praying against the tempta- 
tion of the Devil who was sorely try- 
ing them. But the ever vigilant Mary 
came to their rescue saying, “Pray! 
Pray!” 

Finally the Boxers were done with 
their feasting and, quite intoxicated, 
returned to the Christians and had 
them kneel down. Mary said, “Take 
the children first and the older people 
last.” When Susanna’s time came 
the executioner halted. He was 
struck with her charm and beauty. 
He promised her liberty would she 
be his wife. Mary warned her grand- 
daughter to cast out all earthly 
thoughts from her mind. Susanna 
cried out she was a Christian and 
begged a Christian’s death. Then 
came Mary’s turn. She met her death, 
happy in the realization that all were 
faithful to the end. While the sword 
swung over her aged head she ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, “May God 
be my help.” 
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Happenings in China 


A NotaBLe CENTENARY 


“y-n 1928 was commemorated the 
L sixth centenary of the death of 
the first Archbishop in China. The 
earliest known missionaries to come 
to China were two Franciscans, Gio- 
vanni da Pian de’ Carpini (1246) 
and William of Rubruck (1254), 
still the real founder of the mission 
of “Cathay” was Giovanni da Monte 
Corvino, O.F.M. He reached the 
Mongol Khanbalig (the old name for 
Peiping or Peking) before the death 
of Kublai Khan in 1294. On July 
23, 1307, he was appointed by Pope 
Clement V Archbishop of Khanbalig 
and Metropolitan of Cathay. On the 
same day there were appointed as 
Bishops six more Franciscans, who 
were sent to consecrate the new 
Archbishop and be his suffragans. 
Only three reached Khanbalig and 
they consecrated Mgr. da Monte Cor- 
vino in 1308. He died in 1328. All 
traces of his work and that of his 
fellow missionaries disappeared in 
the turmoil which followed the fall 
of the Mongol Yuen and the acces- 
sion of the Chinese Ming-in 1368. 
The first native priest and Bishop in 
China was Mgr. Gregory Lo, O.P. 
(1616-1691). Some writers say that 
he was not only the first native 
priest and Bishop, but also the first 
native religious. That is not so. 
The first native religious in China 
were two Jesuits, Francis Martinez 
and Sebastian Fernandez who took 
their vows in December, 1593. The 
Portuguese names were given to 
them in the novitiate at Macao. 

CHINESE pagan, Mr. Tan Ah 
A Chay, a resident of the city of 
Kulin Kedah, Malay Peninsula, has 
donated a small piece of land and 
erected a church for the Indian 
Catholics of the mission of Malacca. 
The Catholics labor in the rubber 
plantations. The mission contains 
41,090 Catholics. 


LayMAN MIsSIONER 


PacAN Buritps CHURCH 


oy Lo Pa Hung, a distinguished, - 


Catholic philanthropist of 
Shanghai and known as the “St. Vin- 
cent de Paul of China” baptized on 
September 25 and 27, twenty-seven 
condemned brigands before execu- 


VIA “THE ROCK” HONGKONG 


tion. One of the brigands was a 
woman. This remarkable series of 
conversions before execution brings 
this year’s total of such baptisms by 
Mr. Lo to 550. Last year he bap- 
tized 37. Mr. Lo has arrangements 
with hospitals.and prisons that he is 


to be notified when any inmate is ~ 


in danger of death. He immediate- 
ly visits the institution and often 
succeeds in having the person em- 
brace the Catholic Faith and be bap- 
tized before death. Mr. Lo is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
“Catholic Action,” an association of 
laymen in Shanghai, the members of 
which baptized 13,900 last year. 


500 Patients a Day 

E dispensary at Chengchow, 

Honan, under the care of the 
Canossian Sisters, treats approxi- 
mately 500 patients a day, with the 
average continually increasing. The 
charity of the sisters has been in- 
strumental in 68 baptisms and 185 
conversions. 


Op Converts PRAYER 


N OLD man was baptized in Sam 

Son recently by Bishop Mar- 

cou. A few days later the mission- 

ary priest accidentally overheard him 

saying the following prayer in the 
church: 

“O my God, here I am. I am 
Joseph, who was just baptized. I 
am 72 years old and do not know my 
prayers by heart, but Monsignor told 
me that if I had good will it is 
sufficient. I have the good will. 
You who created me know that. 
Please, listen. I have a friend, La- 
prune. You know him, he is 93 years 
old; and he, like me, cannot remem- 
ber any thing by heart, but he has a 
good will. I am sure of that. Help 
me, then, to make him a Christian 
like I am now. Monsignor said that 
good will is all that is necessary.” 

Not long afterwards Joseph took 
his old friend to see the missionary 
and both are now Catholics. 


Mysterious OLD RELIC 


NN THE year 1625 a remarkable 
monument was unearthed by 
workmen during excavation work in 


some ruins near Si-Ngan-Fu, the 
capital of the province of Shensi in 
China. This discovery’ was interest- 
ing inasmuch as the monument was 
clearly of Christian origin. It is said 
that a Jesuit Father came from 
Pekin to examine the monument 
shortly after it was unearthed, and 
his report was the first of a long 
series of articles and treatises con- 
cerning the discovery. 

In the form of a stone slab, the 
monument is nearly 10 feet in height, 
about three feet in width and almost 
a foot thick. It weighs about two 
tons, and is mounted on a pedestal in 
the form of a great stone tortoise. 

(At the top of the monument is 
engraved a small cross, which is 
thought to be a copy from memory 
of the Papal Cross, as represented on 
early Roman monuments, and used 
in the Papal Court about the sixth 
century. Under this cross is the title 
of the inscription, which translated, 
is: “Eulogy of the Illustrious Relig- 
ion of Ta-Tsin as introduced in 
China.” 


PRAISE OF CHRISTIANITY 
HE inscription is made up of 
2,000 Chinese characters with 


an appendix in Syriac estrangelo 
comprising the names of foreign 
priests who were then in China. The 
inscription itself is partly in verse 
and partly in prose, the verse portion 
being given over to an ode in praise 
of Christianity. 

The monument is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and it is 
thought that it must have been buried 
shortly after its erection, because of 
a persecution. After it was discov- 
ered in 1625 the monument was al- 
lowed to remain exposed to the 
weather for almost 300 years. At the 
end of that time it was taken by the 
Chinese Government and placed in 
the Hall of Monuments in the city 
of Si-Ngan-Fu, where it now stands. 

A summary of Christian Doctrine, 
together with the principal rules of 
Christian life, moral precepts and 
ascetical practices are contained in 
the-first part of the inscription on the 
monument. 
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Gemma’s League 


yee ge LEaGvE is an association 
\ of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Oxject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


THE Metsop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 


them for the spread of Christ’s King-. 


dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. The “Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


Os.icaTions: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


GEMMA GALGANI. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF MAY 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 

Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


THe Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THe Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





INDLY remember in OHN 


RIDGET O’CONNOR 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


F, DOONAN MARY READY 
GEORGE RAHILLY 
STEPHEN POREBER 


CATHERINE CASEY 
- McCARTHY 





your prayers and good JOSEPH FRANCIS 


works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 

ELLEN McGILL 

ANNA BROWN 

NELLIE McFADDEN 


FFIN 
. ALEXANDER 
HUBERT BOVE, Sr. 
ah SULLIVAN 
ANNA B 
{visa KELLY 
DWARD HANLON 


ELLA HANEY MORGAN 
FRED ERK 
MARGARET O’DONNELL 
HELEN DILLON 
MICHAEL A. CALLAGHAN 
ODILE L. MINOR 
. C. S. MITTENBERGER 
. HENCHAN 


GERAGHTY 
FRANCIS ROSE 
ELLEN CAMPBELL 
JACOB BEILMAN 
CATHERINE BEILMAN 
EVELYN DEAN 
ANNA VAN NOSTRAND 


MIS ‘ 
JAMES FINLEY 
KATHRYN FINLEY 
JAMES FLOOD 
RICHARD CAREW 
FRANCIS MEEHAN 
JOSEPHINE LA GRO 
JAMES FURLONG 
ANNA SHARBAUGH 
BEATRICE LAVIN 
MRS. J. T. KELLY 
SEBASTIAN MEYER 
OWEN McGIRL 
TIMOTHY J. REARDON 
MISS LANGLOIS 


THOMAS CONNELLY 
EDWARD G. BUTLER 
M. A. KANES 
MARY MAHER 

. L, O'CONNOR 
MARY CAREY 
MARY SEDLER 

OSEPH 


CATHERINE RASSMAN 
JOHN J. McCA 

DANIEL 0” SULIT IVAN 
FRANK R. DUBLER 
WILLIAM TWOMEY 
JOHN TWOMEY 
JEREMIAH TWOMEY 
MICHAEL BARRY 


OMAS 
-AWRENCE O'NEILL 
PATRICK FRANCIS 

HUGHES 
MRS. H. LIMOGES 
WILLIAM P. QUINLAN 
MARY FITZP TRICK 
EDWARD J. H 
MRS. CHARLES CARR 
MARY GUTERL 
ELLA MORRIS 
JULIA LAVIN 


AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 
Amen. 

















WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
} i my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 

I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 


importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 


will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soct- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
2 ae ) for the purpose of the Society, as speci- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 
Witness 
Witness 











GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 
ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 

better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 


value; it has a certain buying power 2nd it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want— 
the Box or the Bank? You can -have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Ghrist’s Gause: “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the MISSION 
generosity of their American friends and _ benefactors. NEEDS 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
? field: we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing 
our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 
of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but = 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the STUDENT 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student BURSES 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

3 Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 

pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 

May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State YOUR 
of New Jersey, the sumof .. ... ... earn os 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all LAST 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. WILL 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


. «+. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 


world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 
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One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 





E 
: 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 
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ERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 

given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 





1 Baas AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the 
Passionist Chinese Mission a aa ‘ 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
mcd. :* * '* * Astor your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 





Care of THE SIGN 
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